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Nw youth were willing helpers in 


the atrocities at Buchenwald and 
Dachau. A middle-aged American 
woman, tortured in a concentration 
camp in Holland, reported that a seven- 
teen-year-old German boy beat her 
with a club when she was unable to 
obey him because of illness and ex- 
haustion. The press carried the story 
of the American soldiers passing out 
chocolate bars who were killed as the 
Nazi child pulled the pin on a hand 
grenade. A cable from Switzerland tells 
of eight Nazi teen-age boys who ap- 
proached the frontier authorities, de- 
manding transit to Austria. They re- 
fused to wait their turn, scorned to sit 
with “foreign good-for-nothings,” and, 
when ordered back, uttered threats 
against these “damned Neutrals,” and 
added, “God help Switzerland!” 
Apparently the Broadway hit “To- 
morrow the World” was no exaggera- 
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tion. There was nothing fantastic about 
the thirteen-year-old German boy, 
transplanted to a small American town, 
acting like a Nazi—savage and cruel, 
overbearing, untruthful, and intolerant. 
At the climax of the play the foster 
mother turns to her husband and re- 
marks, “God help the world, if nothing 
can be done about them!” 

What can be done? The Germans 
can be policed; they can be kept un- 
armed; they can be held in restraint; 
and possibly that is all that can be 
done for the lost generations whom 
Hitler has schooled since 1933. 

But the Americans and British hope 
that something positive can be done; 
that Germans can be reformed through 
education. Surely if Hitler used the 
schools, universities, radio, press, youth 
organizations, and all agencies of child 
and adult education to make the peo- 
ple warlike, to infect the people with 
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twisted and spurious doctrines, to 
make them think that they were fight- 
ing a Holy War, could not somebody 
else reverse the process, turn the edu- 
cational agencies to good and peaceful 
goals, and make Germany a nation that 
could be trusted to be a good neighbor? 

Hope for the regeneration of Ger- 
many through education is widespread. 
It is responsible for such suggestions 
as the sending of American teachers 
into Germany, the authorization of 
Allied inspectors, the reform of text- 
books, suggestions as to teaching the 
international mind, promoting world 
citizenship and peace, and the idea that 
the Allies should take over the schools 
and all other means of education and 
bring up the German children in our 
ways. 

Recently the press clippings service 
to which we at Teachers College sub- 
scribe has been flooding us with clip- 
pings about the textbooks which 
‘American Military Government is 
supplying to the schools under occupa- 
tion by our troops. What happened 
was that General McSherry and his 
aides saw last summer that soon they 
would have to open schools in Ger- 
many, and that no books were avail- 
able. They thought that if they could 
find the books used before Hitler came 
into power there would be no danger 
of Nazification; and the only complete 
collection of pre-Nazi textbooks was 
in our library. Nine books were chosen 
from nearly six hundred, and these 
three arithmetics and six readers are 
now being printed and supplied to the 
schools in huge quantities. But new text 
material for German schools is only a 
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very small step toward the reform of 
Germany by education. This reform 
can come only from a thoroughgoing 
and basic attack, one that is consider. 
ably different from what most people 
seem to think. In the course of my ex- 
perience I have had a chance to visit 
the schools of Germany and Japan; 
have had a chance to study their 
methods rather closely. I think I can 
sketch what it is possible to do. 

It must be noted at the outset that 
the problem is not one of de-Nazifica- 
tion. Hitler merely embellished an old 
system of education that helped make 
Germany a bad neighbor for more 
than a century. Undo what Hitler did, 
and you still have an educational plan 
devised to make a people glad and 
willing to wage war and able to take 
effective part in it. The roots go back 
long before Bismarck. The ideas of 
German superiority, of a special Ger- 
man destiny, of blind obedience to a 
glorified national leader—these ante- 
dated Hitler by a hundred years or 
more; and the German educational plan 
was cunningly devised to accomplish 
these aims. 


THE OLD GERMAN PLAN 


OF EDUCATION 


When I was in the eighth grade of 
the Horace Mann School, we got word 
that we were to have a rare privilege. 
One of the German—American ex- 
change teachers had been assigned to 
us, and for one period a day we were 
to be taught by a German. There was 
a lot of excitement in our class, and 
we wondered what the new teacher 
would be like. What a shock we got! 
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In walked Doctor Bahlsen, who drew 
himself up behind the desk, stood erect, 
like a general reviewing his troops, and 
barked an order at us. Up to that time 
we had been an orderly group of 
American boys and girls. But for the 
rest of the year we misbehaved, while 
our new teacher shouted and yelled. 
He wore a large ring, with which he 
would continually pound on the desk, 
and we used to regard the disappearing 
varnish and scars on the surface with 
great glee. Dr. Bahlsen couldn’t under- 
stand children who would not do as 
they were told, particularly if the 
order were shouted. 

I did not realize it at the time, but 
in this brief experience as a boy I had 
found the essence of German educa- 
tion. For the object of the German 
schools, as stated under the Kaiser, was 
to produce patriotic, self-supporting, 
obedient subjects of the Reich. No 
matter what school the child went to— 
a fancy school for the rich, a poor 
school for the masses, or a vocational 
school—German schoolmasters every- 
where maintained rigid discipline and 
demanded complete conformity. The 
pupil was told what to do, and he did 
it; he was told what to learn, and he 
learned it. His not to reason why, his 
not to make reply, his but to do or be 
whipped. 

I must admit that the first time I 
entered a German classroom I was 
amazed. I had had a hard time getting 
permission to visit. I had not realized 
that no one, not even a parent, could 
be admitted without a permit. All 
the children were dressed alike. All 
stood at attention as I entered. As for 


the lessons, the teacher would make a 
statement, which he would call on one 
pupil to repeat, then another, and 
finally all the class would repeat it as 
a group. This was the common method 
—-statement, repetition by a pupil or 
two or three, then by all together. Now 
and then the teacher would go back to 
the beginning, and the class would re- 
peat, repeat, repeat.’ 

Little use was made of the textbook. 
In fact, German school books are sur- 
prisingly thin. Except for readers and 
songbooks, which are about as com- 
plete as ours, the books are mere lists 
of problems and outlines. Much more 


1 Here is part of a lesson reported from a 
fifth grade class in geography. (From Thomas 
Alexander, The Prussian Elementary Schools, 
pp- 445-446. Macmillan, New York, 1919.) 


Teacher. Where do we live? 

Pupil. We live in Europe. 

T. What is your Fatherland? 

P. Germany is my Fatherland. 

T. Who is our Landesvater (Father of our 
country)? 

P. Emperor William II is the father of our 
country. 

T. Why is he called Landesvater? 

P. Because he rules the German Fatherland. 

T. No. 

P. Because he cares for the land and its peo- 
ple as if he were the father. 

T. Yes. He cares for the land as a father 
cares for his children, whence comes the name. 
What is the Emperor called? All together. 

P. The Emperor is called Landesvater. 

T. Germany is shut in by many other lands. 
What country is to the west? 

P. France. 

T. We shall hear something about this coun- 
try today. What country are we to hear about 
today? 

P. We shall hear about France today. 

T. Once more. 

Another pupil. We shall hear about France 
today. 

T. All together. 

P. We shall hear about France today. 

T. What is the name of this country? 
(Teacher has written the name on the board) 

P. France. 
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depends on what the teacher knows 
than on what the book says. That is 
why it is not nearly so important in 
making plans for the future of Ger- 
man education to supply good text- 
books as to assess and improve the 
training of the teacher. 

I never heard a pupil ask a question. 
One American observer, who visited 
hundreds of classes and kept complete 
stenographic notes, records that he 
visited more than 375 classes before he 
heard one question asked by a pupil, 
and then it was some such question as 
“What time is it?” 

I have heard a teacher interrupt the 
succession of questions and repetitions 
by a talk, sometimes lasting half an 
hour. I have heard eulogies of the 
Fatherland and the singing of “Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles.” Most Americans, 
even some of those who recently have 
been criticizing American schools for 
their lack of discipline, would have 
been shocked at the German schools, 
at the subservience, conformity, and 
lack of initiative of the pupils. 

So little trust was placed in the text- 
book and so much in the teacher that 
it Was not surprising that great care 
was taken in the training of the teacher. 
He became a government employee, 
with permanent status and _ pension 
rights. He was looked up to in the 
community. People tipped their hats 
to him. Once at work, he was sub- 
ject to close inspection. The govern- 
ment would adopt a policy, out would 
go the orders, and every school would 
fall into line. 

Even in the Kaiser’s day the chil- 
dren belonged to the State. The par- 


ents could not interfere. In some cities 
you could see the children being 
brought to a meeting place by their 
parents, there to be taken in charge b 
a representative of the school. There 
was no such thing as frequent visita- 
tion by parents or consultation with 
the teachers. Only on formal and stated 
occasions could the parent enter the 
school; and he would not dare to criti- 
cize a teacher, under penalty of the 
law. 

Every German child came out of the 
school a patriotic, obedient, self-su 
porting subject of the Reich. He had 
learned to do what he was told, to act 
as he was ordered, and to think as he 
was directed. He came out of school 
looking for someone to tell him what 
to do, and uncomfortable and unsure if 
not ordered and directed. 

How did it happen, then, with this 
system of schools producing a great 
mass of willing followers, that Ger- 
many was able to maintain a place of 
leadership among the nations? Its sci- 
entists stood at the front. There was 
no dry rot in the General Staff. They 
adapted themselves with great supple- 
ness to the Age of Industry. The an- 
swer lies in the German university. 

Here was an extraordinary institu- 
tion, completely apart from the lower 
schools. Even the terminology was 
different. In the lower schools the 
pupil learned (/ernen). In the univer- 
sity the student studied (studieren). 
The professor was free—free to speak, 
to teach, to conduct research, to ex- 
press opinions. The student was equally 
free. He could live where he pleased 


and do what he liked, so long as he | 
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registered and paid his fees. It was im- 
rtant that the professor sign the stu- 
dent’s record book at the beginning 
and end of a course of lectures, but no 
record of attendance was kept. The 
only examination came just before final 
graduation, at which time the student 
was held to account for everything he 
had studied during his entire university 
career. In the provincial university 
towns the student was not even subject 
to the police. If he were caught in a 
brawl, he would be turned over to 
the university police and possibly put 
in the university prison. There he 
would find written on the walls the 
names of the most distinguished alumni. 
Arrest was an honor, not a disgrace. 

The German university was a cruel 
institution, for it encouraged ‘the lazy 
to throw away their opportunities and 
the weak to lead a life of dissipation. 
But those who had self-control, in- 
quiring minds, and organizing ability 
came through the test of fire and joined 
the body of leaders upon whom Ger- 
many would depend. 

However, the educational ladder 
leading to the university could be 
climbed only by those whose parents 
could pay for it; the poor boy rarely 
got the chance. Thus, the children of 
the favored few received the chance to 
enter the university, but only the best 
of them graduated. It was a system de- 
signed to divide sharply the leaders 
from the followers, and to make the 
leaders feel superior to the general mass 
and out of sympathy with them. 

An important part in the system was 
played also by the less formal agencies 
of education, such as press and pulpit, 


stage and motion pictures, clubs and 
industry. Every contact that the child 
had was calculated to make him obey, 
to make him conform, to put down the 
temptation to be different. No matter 
where he was, he was told to be sub- 
servient to those above him. He heard 
repeatedly that his reason for living 
was that he was a subject of the State. 

In addition to the requirements es- 
tablished by schools and these other 
agencies, the State set uniform exami- 
nations for entrance into almost every 
kind of profession or occupation. If 
a pupil had kept some fragment of 
independence after going through the 
educational machine, the necessity for 
passing these examinations would com- 
pel him to fall back into the common 
mold. 


AFTER WORLD WAR I 


When the American troops marched 
into the Rhineland after World War I, 
they found a system of education such 
as I have described, but at that time 
there seemed to be a new spirit. The 
Weimar Republic, to all external ap- 
pearances at least, was ready to teach 
Germany to be a good country in a 
civilized world. The men in charge of 
education seemed to be peaceful and 
civilized men, and the reforms they 
were working on appeared to have 
great promise. They tried to modify 
the system so that the poor but brilliant 
boy could go to the university. They 
cut a lot of jingoism out of the text- 
books. I remember one reader used in 
Baden that dealt exclusively with inter- 
national good will. A selection in it 
entitled “Der Tag” referred to that 
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happy future day when all men of the 
world would join in one great brother- 
hood. One teacher, who in the course 
of a class discussion had referred to a 
world war battlefield as a “field of dis- 
honor” for the Germans, was removed 
from his post in response to popular 
protest—but his superiors promoted 
him to a higher school at better pay. 

Yet the reforms, good as far as they 
went, were not comprehensive. As I 
look over the old German texts of 
1920-1930, I now can see a great deal 
of teaching prejudicial to peace. They 
cleaned out the histories but left the 
readers and songbooks much as they 
had been. Practices and details were 
changed, but the basic educational plan 
was kept largely intact. And the system 
kept on producing an abject mass of 
people looking for a leader and willing 
to follow him blindly. When he ap- 
peared, his name was Hitler. 


WHAT HITLER DID 


Hitler found the German school sys- 
tem ready-made for his purposes. He 
had to make no profound changes. 
He added to the course of study many 
subjects bearing upon war. He put in 
spurious geography of a kind satis- 
factory to German ambitions. He in- 
troduced pseudo-scientific courses to 
justify racial superiority. He empha- 
sized out-of-school education, the 
Youth movement, and propaganda 


through party organizations, the radio, 
and the press. In school and out he 
stressed the glory of war, the immola- 
tion of the individual, and national 
purpose as justification for deception, 
cruelty, and bad faith. As to the gen- 


eral programs of study, he merely cut 
and pruned, shortened the time and 
narrowed the variety. He took over 
the universities completely, of course, 
and for the former requirements of 
wealth and high ability he substituted 
party loyalty, thus opening the “door 
of opportunity” for all German youth, 

But nothing that Hitler did was 
basic. All that he did could be elimi- 
nated, and German education would 
still be a danger to the world. That 
system made most of the people abject 
followers, ready to follow the leader, 
took children away from their parents, 
their neighbors, and put all control in 
the hands of the State. It developed a 
small group of leaders apart from the 
people and in every way privileged 
above them. Only with people brought 
up this way do false ideas, such as the 
master race, Germany’s destiny, and 
might makes right, take hold. 


PROBABLE CHANGES UNDER 
THE OCCUPATION 


The Allies now occupy Germany, 
SHAEF has been dissolved, and the 
Americans are busy organizing civil 
government of the Southern sector, 
which may continue for many years 
to come. With the main job the binding 
up of wounds and the keeping of the 
peace, the Army finds itself already in 
the school business. 

Not many reports have been re- 
leased by the censors, but from what 
has come through we know that 
schools have been taken over, and 
some have been reopened in order to 
keep the younger children off the 
streets. 
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It is assumed that there is consider- 
able difficulty over housing and equip- 
ment. Even those communities that 
have escaped most of the bombing, 
Heidelberg, for example, must have a 
shortage of school materials, worn out 
and not replaced during the war. Such 
simple but important supplies as pencils 
and paper, duplicating apparatus, toys, 
needles, cloth, and chalk will have to 
be provided. As pointed out above, 
however, German schools are accus- 
tomed to depending upon the teacher, 
and the fact that six readers and three 
arithmetics are being provided will not 
confine what is taught to those subjects. 
German teachers are perfectly capable 
of teaching all the other subjects from 
memory. 

Some time ago I predicted that on 
the basis of my experience in defeated 
countries after the last war, the Army 
would not have to depend upon Nazi 
teachers. I knew that many teachers in 
Germany, particularly lower school 
teachers, had little use for Hitler, and 
if history repeats itself a good many 
qualified teachers will turn up from 
the underground, will stagger out of 
concentration camps, may be recruited 
from the widows of soldiers; and some 
disillusioned by the war may come 
from the Army and the civilian ‘popula- 
tion itself. It is reported that of 325 
teachers in Aachen, forty-nine were 
still there when the Americans arrived; 
and of this number twenty-six passed 
the screening test, the details of which 
have not been disclosed. 

It seems likely that the Army will 
proceed to retrain whatever teachers it 
can find. I saw such a process in full 


operation in Bulgaria after World War 
I, where the agrarian government em- 
barked upon a program of educational 
reform which was to root out the 
German system that had been imported 
into Bulgaria and to substitute for it a 
plan suited to a peaceful agricultural 
society. The teachers to be retrained 
were put upon a half-day schedule, 
spending half time on their job and half 
in special teachers’ institutes, where 
they were introduced to the new 
agrarian ideals and learned how to 
change the curriculum, how to enlarge 
maps, how to run a village cooperative, 
how to repair school furniture, and 
how to make simple apparatus and 
equipment. More time was spent in 
showing teachers what they could do 
in school than in talking about a lot of 
vague ideas of social welfare. I think 
that the Army would do well to study 
this Bulgarian plan of retraining. 
That is about as far as I think the 
Army can go. Certainly it will find 
controlling the teaching in the Ger- 
man schools very difficult, if not im- 
possible. Inspectors cannot be present 
constantly. It is difficult for a foreigner, 
however well he knows the language, 
to know what is actually going on in 
class. Of course Army officers can note 
and correct such obvious violations of 
international good will as the goose 
step on the playground, the slogan on 
the wall, maps depicting friends and 
enemies, and nationalistic songs if they 
are sung loudly. But such violations 
are not of great importance. The real 
subversive work is done by 
insinuation here and there. 
The plain fact is that a government 
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of occupation cannot control educa- 
tion. Country after country has tried 
to hold education in line in its colonies 
and occupied territories, and so far as 
I know, always has failed if such con- 
trol is contrary to the will of the 
people. The Army can open schools in 
Germany; it can supply them; it can 
screen the teachers; it can retrain them; 
it can pick the textbooks; it can give 
orders regarding what shall be taught 
and what shall not be taught; but it 
cannot stop subversive work in the 
schools. Nothing is easier to run than 
an educational underground. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


The problem of re-educating Ger- 
many is more than opening schools, 
de-Nazifying the curriculum, and re- 
training teachers. So long as the Ger- 
man system prevails that turns out 
followers avid for a leader, that takes 
children away from their parents, that 
trains leaders apart from and unsym- 
pathetic with the people, then Germans 
will be produced ready for any future 
warmonger that may come along. The 
scholastic lock step must be broken. 
A better plan must take its place. Until 
that time, it will not be safe to set 
Germany free. 

If this is true, many of the popular 
suggestions for re-educating Germany 
are superficial. It makes little differ- 
ence who teaches what, if the basic 
system is wrong. 

Why have the Germans kept this 
system? Because it fits their idea of the 
relation of the individual to the State. 
When the idea is held that the State is 
supreme, then an appropriate educa- 


tional system is one that fits people to 
immolate themselves to that State. To 
change such a system, the totalitarian 
ideal behind it must first be changed; 
and we must remember that German 
has held fast to this ideal for a long 
time and has fought war after war to 
maintain and extend it. If World War 
II is a war of ideas, the basic issue is 
whether man is made for the State or 
the State for man. 

It is possible, I am confident, that 
Germany can be brought to change 
this basic ideal. The program which 
will accomplish such a revolution is 
simple and feasible. The first step is 
cold-blooded, firm, and realistic ad- 
ministration during the occupation, 
using the armed forces as police and 
employing all the new techniques of 
control, such as rationing, food cards, 
and job permits, to hold firmly in line 
the Nazi generation who will be openly 
obedient and secretly recalcitrant, 
There must be no weakness or vacilla- 
tion with die-hard totalitarians. 

Then a liberal government must be 
allowed to take root and begin to 
grow. If the pattern of World War! 
repeats itself, potential leaders with 
liberal leanings will emerge from con- 
centration camps and return from exile. 
The Weimar government made a good 
start. I saw excellent governments in 
the hands of forward-looking men in 
Bulgaria, Austria, and Siberia after 
World War I. A liberal German gov- 
ernment will have the advantage of 
being able to look to considerable 
literature in German supporting lib- 
eralism, and to several important politi- 
cal movements in German history. 
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The difficulty after the last war was 
that these infant governments never 
had the chance to reach maturity. Re- 
action set in. The generals revolted, or 
the crooks took over, or big business 
wanted a change. To prevent reaction 
in Germany in the future, the Army 
of Occupation can wield an iron fist. 
It can eliminate the General Staff; it 
can curb selfish industrialists; it can 
hold back the unregenerated Nazis. By 
the use of its power, the Army can 
prevent a revolutionary counterstroke 
until the new government is strong 
enough to protect itself. 

During this formative period the 
new government can use all the agen- 
cies of public communication to teach 
the people, to let them know about 
government for and by the people, and 
to develop that faithful support that 
knowledge brings. By this process a 
temporary German government can 
achieve permanence, can draft a new 
constitution, can adopt a new philoso- 
phy of the relation of man to the state. 
Then, and only then, can it proceed to 
a general reform of the educational 
system. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that such a movement must have its 
origin in Germany, must be carried on 
by Germans, and must be adapted to 
German conditions and to new Ger- 
man ideas. If planned by outsiders and 


imposed upon captives, there would be 
no health in it. 

However, outsiders have a service to 
render. It now appears, from the ac- 
tion taken at the London meeting of 
UNESCO, that some sort of an Inter- 
national Education Office will be set 
up, and that the nations of the world 
will join in helping one another with 
their educational problems. Outsiders 
can help with finances and supplies. 
Outsiders can assist in investigation 
and research. Outsiders can share the 
results of their experience. Outsiders 
can receive students, can participate in 
surveys, can send and receive visiting 
professors and delegations. A new 
broom sweeps clean, and sometimes a 
stranger can see a flaw or detect a need 
to which the accustomed eye is blinded. 
Outsiders can help Germany to reform 
herself. More than that they cannot do. 

When the Germans themselves ex- 
perience a basic change of political 
philosophy; when they come to Jeffer- 
son’s idea that “no government can 
continue good but under the control 
of the people,” then German boys and 
girls will need no longer to be molded 
into obedient subjects of the Reich, 
potential menaces to their neighbors. 
Instead they can be educated to be- 
come intelligent citizens of a people’s 
government—worthy to be free in a 
world of the free. 

















Scientific Aids to Instruction* 
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HE provision of a proper setting 

for instruction is the function of 
every aspect of school organization, 
administration, and supervision. Build- 
ings should be planned so as to aid in- 
struction; schools should be organized 
so as to aid instruction; personnel 
should be selected so as to aid instruc- 
tion; textbooks and visual materials 
should be provided so as to aid in- 
struction; relationships with the com- 
munity should be established so that 
community resources will aid instruc- 
tion. When attention is focused on 
aiding instruction, the maximum con- 
tribution will be made to achieving a 
good education for the student. 

A second aspect of the topic requires 
interpretation—the term scientific. 
This provides an important guide for 
our treatment. It suggests that we give 
particular attention to the influence of 
the scientific movement in education 
on aids to instruction. To do this in any 
comprehensive fashion would be a very 
big job. Here we can only sample and 
illustrate and generalize. 

The scientific movement has been 
one of the two or three greatest in- 
fluences shaping American education 


* This paper was read at the New York meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


in this century. Receiving its initial 
impetus from laboratory work in edu- 
cational psychology, it spread rapidly 
to affect practically all aspects of the 
educational program. The use of scien- 
tific techniques in studying the age- 
grade status and progress of pupils was 
rapidly followed by similar application 
to school buildings, school finance, 
school organization, the curriculum— 
in fact, no phase of the educational 
program has escaped the scientific in- 
fluence. Roughly from 1915 to 1930 
there was great optimism about what 
could be achieved through the applica- 
tion of scientific procedures to educa- 
tional problems. Many educators be- 
lieved that organization, administra- 
tion, and instruction could be reduced 
to clearly defined, verified procedures 
which would achieve the desired out- 
comes with practical certainty. For ex- 
ample, one widely known educator 
described during this period how the 
scientific method would affect the cur- 
riculum as follows: 


The engineer first plans the object he 
wishes to make—the house, the bridge, 
the electric transformer, the railroad bed. 
He sets up his plan in the form of a de- 
tailed blueprint and studies the adequacy 
of each of its parts from the standpoint 
of established theories. After he has per- 
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fected his blueprint in every detail, his 
next step is to have the plan embodied in 
concrete materials. Now precisely the 
same procedure characterizes the new 
education. Our first step is to get a blue- 
print of the individual ... we want. ... 
Our second step is, then, by using such 
instrumentalities as school subjects, dis- 
cipline, and example as tools, to forge 
out individuals to conform to these blue- 
prints. In searching for means through 
which to attain clearly conceived ends, 
the educational engineer determines by 
scientific experiment which will most 
economically serve his purpose.? 


Now to come to the point of this 
brief look backward. Gradually, after 
about 1930, skepticism began to de- 
velop regarding the good to be realized 
from the effort to treat education as 
a science. All along there had been 
objectors to the extent of the emphasis 
on scientific method in contrast to the 
philosophical and when unwanted re- 
sults gradually became evident, the 
scientific approach to education came 
under a cloud. Interest in the study and 
development of education on the basis 
of scientific inquiry is, in my judg- 
ment, at a low level today. Consider 
the field of instruction. Current litera- 
ture is dominantly descriptive or philo- 
sophical. Reports involving rigorous 
use of scientific inquiry are rare. 


BALANCED USE OF 
SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURES 


It is my opinion that, as so often 

happens, we have swung from one ex- 
7 “ ° 

treme to another. Unreasonable faith 

has been followed by undue skepticism. 

1From Objectives and Procedures in Civic 


Education, pp. 21-24. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1930. 


We should now undertake to achieve 
a more balanced use of scientific pro- 
cedures. In order to do this it will be 
helpful to appraise with some care 
ways in which heretofore it has been 
thought that scientific aids could be 
brought to bear on instruction and 
draw from this appraisal guides for 
the future. In selecting areas for analy- 
sis I have held in mind that this is a 
meeting of school administrators. It is 
probable that other areas would be 
chosen if we were to approach the 
topic from the view of the classroom 
teacher or supervisor. For example, the 
influence the scientific movement has 
exerted on instruction through child 
study and studies of teaching methods 
has been profound. Yet, neither of 
these is selected for treatment because 
it is thought that there are other areas 
through which administration operates 
more directly to provide aids to in- 
struction. 


RESEARCH BUREAUS 


The establishment of research bu- 
reaus in city and state school organiza- 
tions has been one of the principal 
means employed by administration to 
bring scientific aids to bear on instruc- 
tion. Through the period of major 
emphasis on scientific study of educa- 
tional problems a great many city and 
state departments of education organ- 
ized bureaus of research. These bu- 
reaus tended to be staffed by persons 
who had specialized in statistics and 
measurement and in experimental and 
objective methods of study. The entire 
educational program was made their 
field of inquiry. On one occasion a 
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study might be directed at some aspect 
of school finance and at another time 
at a problem of the curriculum. Impar- 
tiality and objectivity were presumed 
to be the virtues of this plan. 

It is my belief that this plan of or- 
ganizing research activities not only has 
not been an aid to instruction, but has 
often resulted in harm. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that the person in 
the research bureau is expert in the 
technique of study, but he is not expert 
in the content with which the study 
deals. Thus, he is not in position to 
determine on a sound basis what prob- 
lems will be fruitful for study or how 
studies may best be organized in order 
to get the results translated into action. 
The outcome has often been that bu- 
reaus of research have initiated studies 
which have dealt with problems of no 
concern to those working on instruc- 
tion or have even done things which 
tend to defeat the efforts of instruc- 
tional workers to improve instruction. 
I know of a research bureau in a state 
department of education which period- 
ically conducted studies from which it 
was concluded that a six- or seven- 
months’ school term was just as good 
as a longer one at the very time the 
division of instruction was working to 
get acceptance of a nine-months’ term. 
This is no doubt an extreme illustra- 
tion, but to a lesser degree I have seen 
the same thing happen again and again. 

It is my belief that research com- 
petence in any sound sense cannot be 
generalized beyond the content in 
which the person is prepared. In other 
words, a person must be prepared to 
do research in instruction, or in 
finance, or in school plant develop- 


ment. It is my further belief that if 
research is to aid significantly in im- 
proving a program it must be planned 
and conducted as an integral part of 
the instructional program. The right 
questions must be asked at the right 
time, and only those involved in plan- 
ning the program and carrying it out 
can make a sound decision on this 
matter. 

Effective use of special research re- 
sources as an aid to instruction re- 
quires reconsideration of how these 
resources shall be made _ available. 
Either one of two approaches should 
be used. The research bureau may be 
looked on solely as a resource unit to 
provide technically trained assistance, 
In this case it would not be given the 
responsibility of initiating research or 
even the exclusive control of the con- 
duct of studies. The division or divi- 
sions of the school system responsible 
for instruction would have a clear as- 
signment of responsibility to employ 
research as a means of improving in- 
struction. They would be expected to 
determine what questions should be 
studied and at what time. They would 
have staff members competent to do 
this. The research bureau would pro- 
vide technical help on research meth- 
ods and central facilities for tabulation 
of data. Or it would be possible to 
organize research facilities in direct 
relationship to the functional divisions 
in the operation of the school system. 
The instructional divisions could have 
research directly provided for, admin- 
istrative research could be associated 
directly with the superintendent’s of- 
fice, school plant research with the 
division of buildings and grounds. 
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I am confident that a move in the 
direction here suggested would in- 
crease the value of the specialist in 
scientific procedures as an aid to in- 
struction. It would encourage a more 
balanced use of scientific study with 
other methods in improving instruction. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


A second area which merits con- 
sideration is indicated by the term in- 
structional materials. Included are text- 
books, workbooks, reference materials, 
construction materials, and the like. 
Scientific procedures have influenced 
both the production and the use of 
these materials. For the purposes of our 
discussion, the use factor is the impor- 
tant consideration. Administrators have 
given a great deal of attention to the 
procedures for selecting all types of 
instructional materials as well as to the 
manner of distributing them. Gen- 
erally an effort has been made to in- 
troduce a large element of objectivity 
into these procedures. As a rule, 
economy has been a major con- 
sideration. 

Nobody can quarrel with these two 
purposes in and of themselves. Ob- 
viously, it is desirable to have as much 
reliable information about a particular 
item of instructional material as can be 
secured. Also, it is only sensible to 
arrange for its most economical pur- 
chase. But these considerations are by 
no means the most important factors 
to be dealt with. The central issue is 
the appropriateness of the material to 
instructional purposes. Decision on 
this point introduces a large element 
of subjective judgment. Objective pro- 


cedures do not apply to any large ex- 
tent in answering this question. How- 
ever, in the actual operation of plans 
for selecting and distributing instruc- 
tional materials, reliance is often placed 
almost exclusively upon the objective 
factors. Central office staffs frequently 
set up plans for the selection of ma- 
terials on the basis of rating scales and 
similar instruments. Once selected, the 
same materials must be used by every- 
one. In other words, standardization 
results. In the interests of economy, 
schools frequently find it necessary to 
indicate months in advance just what 
they wish. 

From the standpoint of instruction 
these procedures overlook some of the 
most important features of a good cur- 
riculum. Teachers differ in the kind of 
instructional materials they can use 
effectively. There should be a range of 
choice to provide for these differences. 
Furthermore, the significance of a par- 
ticular item of material depends upon 
its timeliness. It must be available 
when needed, and frequently in a cur- 
riculum with a desirable degree of 
flexibility needs cannot be anticipated 
long in advance. Any procedure which, 
in seeking objectivity, makes such 
flexibility impossible handicaps in- 
struction. 

Developments in this area point up 
certain weaknesses frequently arising 
from overemphasis on scientific tech- 
niques. First, subjective factors are 
frequently minimized entirely too 
much. In the case of instructional ma- 
terials, teacher judgment should have 
a dominant place in their selection. The 
teacher is the only person who can 
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apply the ultimate test, that is, how it 
works in the classroom. Second, undue 
emphasis is often placed on standard- 
ization and uniformity. Differences in 
situations, flexibility to meet changed 
conditions, and the varying ahendiee- 
ness of individuals are likely to be sub- 
merged in a standardized procedure. In 
dealing with instruction, deadly uni- 
formity tends to result and the de- 
velopment of a curriculum to meet the 
needs of individual pupils is hampered. 
The solution is not to throw out pro- 
cedures which seek to apply objective 
methods to the selection and use of 
instructional materials. It is rather to 
subordinate these procedures to the 
basic test of the way the materials 
function best in the classroom. In doing 
this, supply management, textbook 
commissions, and other central office 
agencies must come to look upon their 
function as that of rendering service to 
teachers. They should not take the at- 
titude of telling teachers what they can 
have and when they can get it. Rather 
they should find out what teachers 
need and when they need it for good 
instruction and should devise ways of 
seeing that these needs are met. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


It is probable that we shall see a great 
increase in the immediate future in the 
use of various audio-visual aids to in- 
struction. The wide and generally suc- 
cessful use of such aids during the war 
by the armed forces has stimulated high 
hopes for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in schools by similar means. It is 
to be hoped that mistakes made in rela- 
tion to the use of other types of in- 


structional materials under the jn. 
fluence of scientific procedures will 
not be duplicated in the extension of 
the use of audio-visual aids. System- 
wide programs which tend toward 
standardization and uniformity should 
be avoided. Selection of these materials 
on any basis other than the needs of the 
curriculum as planned should not be 
tolerated. Teachers should have a con- 
tinuing and major part in the selection 
and evaluation of the usefulness of all 
such materials. Flexibility of use should 
be assured to permit adjustments to in- 
dividual needs and differences of both 
pupils and teachers. Only in these ways 
can there be assurance that the in- 
creased range of audio-visual aids to 
instruction will really result in im- 
proved instruction and a better cur- 
riculum. 

In drawing inferences from the use 
by the Army and Navy of various 
types of audio-visual aids for instruc- 
tional purposes, one point in particular 
should be held in mind. These aids were 
largely employed in the development 
of specific skills. One of the most in- 
genious devices which came to my at- 
tention was designed to train men for 
night observation at sea. Development 
of skill in handling arms and mechani- 
cal equipment was speeded up by 
films, film strips, and drill devices. 
Development of specific skills plays a 
much larger part in training for serv- 
ice in the armed forces than in civilian 
education. War experience throws 
little light on the effectiveness of audio- 
visual materials in developing attitudes, 
understandings, and generalizations— 
objectives of great importance in in- 
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struction at all levels of our school 
program. 

There is no question but that audio- 
visual aids may be more widely used 
to the advantage of instruction, but it 
would be very unfortunate if they 
were viewed as the principal means of 
providing an adequate curriculum. To 
be a constructive force in instruction 
they must supplement a carefully 
planned currrculum which utilizes all 
types of activities and materials. 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 


One of the most important outcomes 
of the scientific movement in educa- 
tion has been the development of 
standardized tests. Possibly the in- 
fluence of these tests on instruction and 
the curriculum has been greater than 
any other single factor arising from the 
application of scientific procedures 
to educational problems. Standardized 
tests should be an outstanding scientific 
aid to instruction, but they have their 
negative as well as positive features. In 
viewing the future development and 
use of scientific aids, standardized tests 
should receive a great deal of study in 
terms of their influence on instruction. 

There is no doubt that the wide 
use of standardized tests has provided 
a great body of information about the 
achievement and ability of pupils. Fur- 
ther, it is to be recognized that these 
tests have made it possible to secure 
reliable information on instructional 
problems which otherwise would not 
be available. Having said this, it must 
be added that tests have frequently 
been used in a way which hinders 
rather than aids instruction. There are 


several practices frequently employed 
in testing which need correction. 

In the first place, there has been a 
tendency to separate testing from the 
improvement of instruction. Testing 
bureaus have often been established 
either as independent agencies or in 
bureaus of research which are quite 
unrelated to the program of super- 
vision and curriculum improvement. 
The result is that the evaluation carried 
on is often out of relation to the ob- 
jectives which instructional leaders are 
seeking. Testing is one of the most 
effective means of controlling the cur- 
riculum. A testing program which 
measures outcomes in contradiction to 
those emphasized by instructional lead- 
ers can largely defeat efforts to im- 
prove instruction. One of the key ideas 
in the modern evaluation movement is 
that objectives must first be deter- 
mined by those responsible for the 
educational program and that it is the 
function of measurement to provide 
evidence from which to determine 
with maximum reliability the extent to 
which these objectives are actually 
achieved. To make this concept of 
evaluation operate requires that tests 
be selected and used in relation to the 
developing program of instruction. 
Central office staffs should be so or- 
ganized as to effect this. 

In the second place, standardized 
tests have frequently contributed to 
the development of a poorly balanced 
instructional program. These tests have 
emphasized objectivity. They have of 
necessity tended to center attention 
on things which could be measured 
with a degree of readiness and assur- 
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ance. Memory of facts and mathemati- 
cal and language skills are particularly 
susceptible to exact measurement. As 
a result, many highly important objec- 
tives of education are not encompassed 
in standardized testing. Emphasis on 
test results, with publication of school 
ratings and recording in permanent 
pupil records, has exerted an influence 
of first importance on what teachers 
devote time to in instruction and what 
pupils view as important. In this way, 
the larger instructional program often 
has been harmed rather than aided by 
standard tests. Looking to the future, 
this situation may be corrected as the 
range of objectives tested is broadened 
and as subjective evidence is given an 
appropriate place in evaluation of the 
outcomes of instruction. 

In the third place, standard testing 
programs have given undue emphasis 
to averages. The standard or average 
tends to dominate interpretation of re- 
sults. The achievement of schools and 
even of individual pupils is judged in 
terms of relation to the standard. From 
the standpoint of aiding instruction this 
is an unfortunate emphasis. It tends to 
obscure facts which are of importance 
in improving instruction rather than to 
bring them out. How well do individ- 
ual pupils achieve in comparison with 
what might be reasonably expected of 
them? What is the range of achieve- 
ment to be expected in an instruction 
group? How does achievement from 
group to group overlap? How does the 
use of particular instructional methods 
and materials influence the achieve- 
ment of individual pupils? The an- 
swers to these questions would help 


provide a basis for improving instruc- 
tion. Emphasis on averages and stand- 
ards obscures the answers to such ques- 
tions. Standard tests will be a real aid 
to instruction only as attention jg 
shifted to answer questions which 
relate directly to procedures for im- 
proving instruction. 

This leads me to the expression of an 
opinion on a procedure often followed 
by test experts, which is the use of 
continuous city- and state-wide test- 
ing programs. It is my belief, based 
upon long observation of the influence 
of such programs on instruction and 
the curriculum, that they tend to 
magnify most of the bad effects of 
standard tests and contribute only in 
limited ways to instructional improve- 
ment. Each of the foregoing weak- 
nesses, namely, separation of testing 
from the program of instructional im- 
provement, unbalanced emphasis on 
readily measurable objectives, and en- 
couragement of mass _ instructional 
thinking through emphasis on averages 
and standards, is accentuated when 
school systems are tested as a whole, 
on schedule, with results regularly ar- 
ranged to compare schools and grades. 

It is my conviction that if tests are 
honestly approached from the point of 
view of being an aid to instruction, 
quite different procedures will be fol- 
lowed. The testing program will move 
along with the program of instructional 
improvement. It will be planned so as 
to throw light on problems _recog- 
nized by instructional workers and 
about which it is proposed that some- 
thing will be done. Further, it will be 
designed to serve the particular needs of 
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individual schools and teachers. It is a 
rare occasion indeed when the same 
instructional problem arises in all 
schools in a system at the same time. 
Differences in school leadership, in 
staff, in pupils, and in the immediate 
community served give rise to dif- 
ferent problems. Testing should help 
schools make a sound evaluation of 
the problems which are significant in 
the school. Test results should be 
specifically reievant to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the particular 
school. 

If testing were brought into this 
service relationship to instruction, its 
value would be increased many times 
over. As it is now, I know of no place 
in our school system where large 
funds and a great amount of energy 
are expended with so few good results 
and so many bad ones. 


SUMMARY 


Four types of aids to instruction 
which reflect the scientific movement 
in education to a marked degree have 
been discussed: first, the organization 
of research facilities in school systems; 


second, the provision of written and 
construction materials; third, the utili- 
zation of audio-visual aids; and fourth, 
the provision of standard tests. School 
buildings, personnel administration, and 
other phases of school organization and 
administration should also serve as aids 
to instruction. Each has been influenced 
by the scientific movement. In looking 
to the future, three general guides ap- 
pear to be of particular importance in 
dealing with all scientific aids to in- 
struction. First, every aid should be 
selected and used in terms of a general 
curriculum plan which utilizes all 
types of materials and activities in 
relationship to achievement of all the 
desired educational purposes. Second, 
every aid should be tested in terms of 
its actual influence on instruction, all 
other criteria being recognized as 
secondary. Third, aids should be so 
administered as to facilitate flexible use 
rather than uniformity of practice. If 
these guides are followed it is my belief 
that many harmful practices of the past 
will be corrected and that new and 
improved practices will be developed 
in the future. 
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HE school should relate its work 

with people to typical life situa- 
tions. Two essential types of situations 
involve people: those of fact and those 
which are normative. They contrast 
sharply. The former requires of people 
a discipline for either the discovery 
and verification or the utilization of 
fact. 

An example of a situation of fact is 
provided by a five-year-old boy who 
was puzzled by the spider that care- 
fully guarded a tiny white ball in its 
hide-out under a rock. An adult helped 
him to project two different hypoth- 
eses—one that the ball was food, and 
the other that it was a bundle of eggs. 
The boy tested the ideas by observing 
the spider for a period of time, and 
came to the correct conclusion that 
the ball contained eggs which hatched 
young spiders. 

This situation had its beginning in 
the boy’s interest in nature and directed 
his activity toward facts about spider 
life. Only his interest obligated the 
boy. Beyond that, he faced no moral 
commitment. The welfare of other 


1The term fact refers to valid principles of 
predication and explanation as well as to data. 
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people was not essentially involved. 
All problems about the physical and 
non-human environment can be re- 
duced to a situation of fact. 


THE NORMATIVE SITUATION 


The normative situation requires of 
people a discipline for resolving con- 
flicts between different values and di- 
vergent loyalties. Facts are involved 
in this type of situation, but the essen- 
tial element of the normative situation 
has to do with choice-making that 
cannot be adequately guided by facts 
and scientific principles. 

A teen-age boy desired to travel 
some distance in an automobile with 
other boys in order to attend a basket- 
ball game. His parents questioned the 
wisdom of this because of the lack of 
adult supervision and their lack of con- 
fidence in the safety of the trip. The 
loyalty of the boy was divided in the 
situation. His parents opposed his mak- 
ing the trip, but he wished to see the 
game and enjoy the fellowship of other 
boys. The trip to the game was highly 
desirable from his point of view, but 
at the same time he wished to respect 
the judgment of his parents because his 
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security and welfare were conditioned 
by a good relationship to them. He 
could not remain neutral any more 
than the parents could be impartial. 

It is not possible to resolve such a 
situation solely by means of a discipline 
assuring that the person is sensitive to 
facts and technically skillful. A choice 
has to be made between mutually ex- 
clusive courses of action, each promis- 
ing to satisfy different and seemingly 
incompatible values. Such a normative 
situation involves conflicts between 
different lines of moral allegiance. It is 
social in that it involves the welfare 
of other people—that of the parents 
and the boy’s friends in the case cited. 
All political, social, and economic 
problems involve normative situations. 
Although facts have a function in solv- 
ing such problems, value-judgments 
are basic to their solution. 

All deliberate efforts in education 
should be concerned with helping peo- 
ple to deal with these two types of 
situations.2 General education should 
maintain a balance between the atten- 
tion given to one and the consideration 
given to the other. Specialization in 
education is rightfully planned along 
lines that give emphasis to one type. 
For example, the higher education pre- 
paring an engineer, a research scientist, 
or a doctor for his lifework features the 
development of a discipline for han- 
dling appropriate situations of fact and 
scientific principle. The education of a 
minister or a social worker, on the 
other hand, gives greater weight to the 


2 These do not exhaust the functions of edu- 
cation. They are, however, of central impor- 
tance, 


consideration of normative situations. 
Elementary and secondary schools 
should be concerned with both types. 

An examination of the content and 
method of instruction that are cur- 
rently employed in programs of educa- 
tion for children and youth supports 
an important observation. The primary 
emphasis is placed upon the develop- 
ment of a discipline for handling facts. 
It is true that in recent years increasing 
weight has been given to social and 
emotional factors of development. 
Nevertheless, the need persists for 
teachers to appraise carefully the ele- 
ments of the instructional program in 
view of pressing public problems that 
are fundamentally normative in char- 
acter.* Education needs a more basic 
approach to its accepted responsibility 
for helping people to understand these 
problems. 

A balance between the two types of 
situations and their respective implica- 
tions for instruction needs to be estab- 
lished anew. The new balance should 
be more favorable to the current need 


’For example, the control of the national 
economy for the prevention of inflation, fair 
employment practices, conditions of full pro- 


. duction, labor-management disputes over wa 


the control of atomic energy, the establish- 
ment of trusteeships for the development of 
colonial and backward peoples, the conditions 
of national autonomy compatible with the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations Organization, 
and cooperation among Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States—all indicate essentially 
normative problems. Technically, they are rela- 
tively easy to solve. That is to say, an expert 
could outline a satisfactory course of action. 
But the consensus of a large number of people 
with present diversified values, interests, and 
understandings is necessary for their solution. 
Therefore, normatively they are not easily 
solved. They require careful normative analysis 
and strategy. 
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for a normative discipline. A rationale* 
is needed to help teachers to handle 
normative situations so that the devel- 
opment of the discipline of people in 
this area is made more substantial and 
secure. Normative situations involve 
children as well as youth and adults in 
American life today. Therefore, a con- 
tinuous program of education that is 
consistent with the development of a 
normative discipline should have a 
foundation in the elementary school. 


SOLVING A NOON-HOUR 
PROBLEM” 


The main features of normative in- 
struction are embodied in the situation 
described below. 

Fifth grade boys and girls were 
faced with a problem arising out of a 
conflict between personal desires and 
group needs. Most of the children in 
the class spent the day at school, eating 
lunch in the cafeteria, playing together 
with children of other grades during 
a long period following the noon meal, 
sharing crowded gymnasium facilities, 
and trying to organize some satisfactory 
activities to fill the time. During this 
problem period the children were as- 
sisted by competent teachers. 


* For a description of an appropriate rationale, 
see Teachers College Record, January, 1945. 
The entire issue is related to the thesis of this 
article. For a fuller treatment that explores the 
theoretical basis of a rationale see the Twenty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, The Discipline 
of Practical Judgment. University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 

5 The author is indebted to Miss Maxine Dun- 
fee, Instructor in Education, University School, 
Indiana University, not only for the preparation 
of this section but also for aid in clarifying its 
analysis. 


Out of a rather fluid situation a series 
of hotly contested basketball games be- 
tween the fifth and sixth grades de- 
veloped. Each ‘Tuesday everyone 
crowded into the cafeteria for lunch, 
even the boy who lived in the next 
block. After lunch they rushed to the 
gymnasium to participate in or to ob- 
serve the game. The inadequate space 
was given over to the two grade teams 
while others watched the game. Re- 
gardless of outcome, there were much 
teasing and poor sportsmanship. After 
one particularly trying noon hour, the 
matter was discussed. 


Tom. We would have won today if 
Mr. Benson hadn’t made us put in 
subs. 

Jobn. Yes, and the sixth grade wouldn't 
put in theirs. They just wouldn’t go 
off the floor. 

Bill. Old Jack can’t play, and he went 
in. He threw a ball into the w rong 
basket even. 


There was laughter, but a non-player 
spoke up at once. 


Bob. How will Jack learn to play if he 
can’t ever be in the game? Anyway, 
he’s supposed to eat lunch here. Some 
of you guys live right in this neigh- 
borhood. You could go home. 

Jane. Yes, when you take up the gym 
all we can do is watch. That’s all 
right, but we would like to do other 
things sometimes. 

Tom. We've got to have good players. 
If we don’t, we'll lose by an even 
bigger score. They tease us real bad 
unless we almost beat them. 

Teacher. Do you think that winning 
the game is the most important thing 


6 The procedure would have been more ade- 
quate if inter-class consideration of the problem 
along the same lines had supplemented the dis- 
cussion presented here. 
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to consider? Are there any other 
ways in which we should be think- 
ing about this situation? What do 
you have in mind, Nancy? You are 
a spectator. 

Nancy. Well, I don’t know, but I don’t 
think it is supposed to be the way it 
is. When the games first started, lots 
more boys played, and they didn’t 
care so much about the score. 

Teacher. Perhaps we could decide for 
ourselves what the original noon 
hour plans were intended to do and 
then see what has happened to those 
plans. 


Two points were readily agreed 
upon. The consensus was that the pro- 
gram had been planned for those who 
found it necessary to remain at school, 
it had been planned to give all those 
children a chance to participate in the 
activities. The actual situation was 
quite different. The children described 
a noon hour in which a game monopo- 
lized the gymnasium facilities, elimi- 
nated all children who could not play 
well, attracted an unruly crowd for 
lunch, and resulted in bad feeling be- 
tween classes. 

The opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lem further and to help make an ad- 
justment interested most of the group. 
The teacher suggested that both the 
players and the non-players be ready 
to present their case during the next 
period of discussion. By the following 
day the points of disagreement were 
clearly defined. The players, led by 
Tom, a fifth grader, were naturally 
more vehement. They insisted that the 
game was extremely important. It gave 
them practice which they would need 
later; it was their only chance to play 


basketball; it was necessary to defeat 
the sixth grade at least once in order to 
gain prestige; and it required the very 
best players, even though some of them 
were not regular lunch students. 

Those children who took the other 
side of the argument were able to see a 
bit beyond personal considerations, 
perhaps because they had nothing to 
lose from an adjustment. They in- 
sisted that not everyone was being 
given an equal chance to play; that 
those who were not good players were 
not learning; that the gym should not 
be used by only a few; and that the 
resulting poor spirit was not worth all 
the excitement and dissatisfaction. 


Teacher. It seems to me that in these 
arguments you have stated the real 
difference between you. Some of you 
place first the winning of a game 
which will make your grade more 
important. Such loyalty to your class 
is fine. Some of you believe that 
there should be equal chances to 
play among those who cannot go 
home at noon. On the basis of these 
two points of view we must try to 
plan an improved program. 


The next discussion followed an inter- 
vening game. 


Bob. We were better in our game 
yesterday. 

Teacher. What do you mean, Bob? 

Bob. We didn’t win, but we didn’t get 
so mad. We only lost by one point, 
and we used some of the other boys, 
too. 

Teacher. It is plain that our talks have 
helped you to think about certain 
ways of “playing the game”! Have 
you been able to find any solution 
to our real problem? 

Charles. Mr. Benson (physical educa- 
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tion teacher) said maybe he could 
help some of us after school on 
Wednesday. Maybe we could have 
our game then, and save Tuesday 
noon for practice. 

Tom. That’s a good idea. The good 
players wouldn’t stay for lunch if 
there wasn’t a game. That would 
give the poor players like Jack more 
time to practice. 

Jane. Yes, and the game wouldn’t in- 
terfere with our school work either. 

Teacher. Are there some of these points 
on which we could all agree? 

Ronald. We all think everyone should 
have a chance to play. 

Tom. Yes, we do, but I want the game 
to go on. Most of the kids do. 

Charles. We can “practice up” the 
poor players. We’re the ones that 
will have to do it. 

Bill. Most of us can go home and then 
the noon group won’t be so large. 
Lots of us stay only for the game 
any way. 

Teacher. Are these points acceptable 
to all? Feel free to say exactly what 
you think. We shall list the points 
here on the board. Now, in view of 
these points upon which you are 
agreed, what can be done? 


The improvement of spirit between 
the two classes was placed first. An 
equal chance to play for all those who 
needed to be at school during the lunch 
hour was given second place. An after- 
school game was arranged, thus freeing 
the gymnasium facilities for the prac- 
tice of those who desired it and for 
other activities. 


ANALYSIS OF THE 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


Consensus and cooperation among 
people break down because of new 
conditions that come to function in 


their relationship. In the school situa- 
tion described above, the noon period 
had been organized to provide educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities 
for the children who remained at 
school for lunch. This original plan 
had become obscured in thought and 
blocked in practice for the children by 
the action of some of the fifth grade 
boys, who had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to compete in basketball 
with the sixth grade. This important 
change in the situation was responsible 
for the conflict between the players 
and the non-players or poor players. 

The problem had consequences be- 
yond the immediate noon-hour situation. 
There was evidence that the essential 
conflict was being transferred by some 
children to other school situations. For 
instance, the emotional status of some 
of the children prevented the diligent 
and successful performance of school 
work immediately after the noon pe- 
riod. An unwholesome situation in 
which the sixth grade boys teased the 
fifth grade boys was evident not only 
on the basketball court but elsewhere 
in the school. Attitudes which would 
remain with the children throughout 
their future life were being shaped by 
the situation. 

In the discussion period the teacher 
helped the pupils to see how the situa- 
tion had changed. The discrepancy be- 
tween what had been intended for the 
noon-hour activity and what had actu- 
ally resulted was made explicit. The 
new condition of the game was giving 
rise to conflicts and tensions between 
individuals; it was dividing the class 
community. The understanding of this 
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became one step toward solving the 
problem. The original plan was made 
in view of specific noon-hour condi- 
tions, hence modification of the con- 
ditions called for a modification of the 
original plan. Seeing the difficulty in 
terms of conflicting value-perspectives 
was necessary. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that the reconstruction of 
these must precede the development 
of a modified plan. The reconstruction 
of conflicting value-perspectives is es- 
sential to the process of planning. 

It is important to draw attention to 
the alternatives the teacher faced in 
handling the situation. One was the 
effort to reconstruct the conflicting 
perspectives. This the teacher encour- 
aged. The other was direct intervention 
and control. Knowledge of child moti- 
vation and behavior made the teacher 
aware of the value-perspectives. It 
would have been inadvisable to make 
a decision on the basis of her awareness 
alone by ruling in favor of one and 
against the other. Instead of directing 
the conduct of the children on that 
basis she helped them to analyze their 
perspectives and to see wherein they 
were in conflict. Consciousness of the 
conflicting elements in a situation is 
necessary to their resolution. The role 
of the teacher in promoting this aware- 
ness is crucial in normative instruction. 

Behind this new condition specific 
value-perspectives of the children were 
in operation that had to be explicitly 
analyzed. The value-perspectives were: 
(1) Only the good players should par- 
ticipate in the basketball game. A corol- 
lary was that to rotate widely the op- 
portunity to play endangered further 


the fifth grade’s chances of winning 
from the sixth. (2) Equal opportunity 
to play should be assured for all who 
necessarily stayed for lunch and who 
desired to participate. Under the con- 
ditions of play space and adult super- 
vision that determined the noon-hour 
program these two perspectives were 
incompatible, and they evoked be- 
havior on the part of the children 
which gave rise to conflict. As a re- 
sult, the children were divided. To 
help them understand what divided 
them was the responsibility of the 
teacher. 

The discussion was leisurely and de- 
liberate. Sufficient time was given for 
the children to develop their under- 
standing of the problem and to make 
suggestions for its solution. The value- 
perspectives of the children changed 
in the process of analyzing their diffi- 
culty. Therefore, a new policy could 
be formulated on the basis of consent 
that promised in the future to make the 
noon-period experience a more satis- 
fying one. But under the common 
conditions of school management, too 
often a difficulty is “solved” by the 
teacher. She follows a positive course 
of intervention that seemingly solves a 
problem. At times such procedure is 
appropriate, but a problem handled in 
this way is not solved satisfactorily in 
terms of reconstructed value-perspec- 
tives of children. Of great importance 
is the fact that unless difficulties are 
handled in the way outlined, children 
do not have the opportunity to grow 
in their ability to handle similar situa- 
tions in the future with any greater 
degree of satisfaction. 
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The normative situation is intimately 
involved in the process of planning. 
The illustrative case will bear analysis 
in reference to the three essential phases 
of planning. They represent the ele- 
ments of a rationale by which the 
teacher can handle normative situations 
in instruction. 

Phase One is the appraisal of the 
conditions in the present situation that 
require attention. Many of the children 
had become dissatisfied with the noon 
program. The basketball game made it 
impossible for the non-players to use 
the space allotted to the fifth grade for 
their recreation. Such a lack of satis- 
faction of individuals makes planning 
necessary. 

Planning must always be done with- 
in the limits of certain conditions that 
at the time do not seem amendable. 
Stubborn factors such as lack of space, 
lack of equipment, and adult supervi- 
sion placed certain limitations on the 
ways'in which the noon program could 
be developed. 

In this phase of planning, the essen- 
tial attitude of the participants is fact- 
mindedness. What limitations must be 
accepted in making a new policy? 
What will be the consequences if a 
condition is modified in a specific 
way?‘ Would the consequences be ac- 
ceptable to the people concerned? 
These are the types of questions that 
can carry forward this phase of plan- 
ning. 


7 For instance, if the children had decided to 
crowd facilities to meet their different interests 
in basketball and other activities, tensions would 
have resulted. An accumulation of tensions is 
predictable from the condition of crowding 
children together. 


Phase Two is essentially normative, 
It deals with the values that give direc- 
tion to planning. The game of basket- 
ball was valuable to the active players, 
Because of this, they had wittingly or 
unknowingly modified the original 
plan for the noon period so that they 
could play and enjoy interclass compe- 
tition. The value of the game was not 
widely accepted because some could 
not play and others were not interested 
in basketball. The respective value- 
perspectives of players and non-players 
were in conflict. Class cooperation 
broke down as a result. A new con- 
sensus about the function of the noon 
program had to be reached before the 
pupils could cooperate in making a 
new plan. This involved the recon- 
struction of the conflicting value- 
perspectives or diverging interests. 
Then group spirit and integrity were 
restored. With the restoration of a 
unity of outlook, the discussion re- 
leased positive contributions from par- 
ticipants to provide direction for 
planning. 

This phase gives individuals the op- 
portunity to express their real wishes. 
Objectives are clarified, but before 
they can be accomplished basic difficul- 
ties must be removed. Points of incom- 
patibility and conflict existing between 
values or loyalties held by different 
parties are located. Issues, explained so 
that people can align themselves with 
one another or against one another, 
take on life in personalities. Then, by 
resolving the issues the way is cleared 
for thinking about an ideal state of 
affairs. The ideal becomes a goal to- 
ward which the present conditions of 
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schedule, resources of equipment and 
space, and the like can be pressed for 
modification. 

This phase of planning does not lend 
itself well to delegation of responsibil- 
ity. Face-to-face relationships help 

ople remarkably to understand issues 
and to make changes in their perspec- 
tives so that resolution can result. Fur- 
thermore, in immediate discussion in- 
dividuals are better able to come to a 
consensus that is binding upon them. 
They then sense the guidance of the 

oup. 

Phase Three is programming. It has 
to do with the actual modification of 
conditions according to a new plan or 
policy. It blends the realism of the 
first phase with the idealism of the 
second so that a situation becomes 
amendable in accord with a satisfactory 
standard. In the illustrative case, an 
after-school game was provided. This 
represented a new policy which was 
calculated to improve the noon sit- 
uation. 

Consensus underlies the success of 
the third phase. Then a program of 
action can be responsibly divided. Spe- 
cific tasks can be assigned to different 
individuals. When people understand 
commitments they are in a favorable 
position to make concrete changes in 
conditions for which they take respon- 
sibility. An essential condition of plan- 
ning with children is for the group to 
be assured in advance that they can 
make decisions that will count. This 
assurance rests on an administrative 
distribution of power. It is not possible 
when power is highly concentrated 
and centralized in the teacher or in the 


office of the chief administrator. In the 
situation discussed herein the children 
were confident that in cooperation 
with their teachers they could solve 
their problem. Confidence is a condi- 
tion of good group morale. The secu- 
rity of a group is related to a positive 
and constructive atmosphere that 
should pervade all the human relation- 
ships interlacing the entire school 
community. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DEVELOP- 
ING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


An effort to deal educationally with 
normative situations should be taken 
for granted in general education. No 
longer should such situations be treated 
incidentally. They are too vital to the 
security and welfare of people for op- 
portunistic and rule-of-thumb treat- 
ment. The reason is clear. A changing 
civilization offers a person various al- 
ternatives for loyalties. Some are good, 
some are bad, some are contradictory. 
To avoid the question of what merits 
loyalty is to drift hopelessly without 
moral convictions. Another conse- 
quence is more serious. A person invites 
the development of a neurosis when 
his life pattern becomes a collection of 
contradictory loyalties without an in- 
tegrating principle. If a person is not 
to lose himself in the contradictory 
crosscurrents of modern life, he must 
be disciplined in an awareness of pos- 
sible alternatives and in a method for 
making a satisfactory choice. Further- 
more, satisfactory choices are assured 
only when the moral standards of the 
community are taken into account. 


This thesis has been developed by 
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Karen Horney, the psychiatrist, as fol- 
lows: “The more we face our own 
conflicts and seek out our own solu- 
tions, the more inner freedom and 
strength we will gain. . . . A spurious 
tranquillity rooted in inner dullness is 
anything but enviable. It is bound to 
make us weak and an easy prey to any 
kind of influence.” ® 
Horney writes directly about the re- 
sponsibility of education for normative 
instruction. “Education could do much 
to help us to live with great awareness 
of ourselves and to develop our own 
convictions. A realization of the signifi- 
cance of the factors involved in choice 
would give us ideals to strive for, and 
in that a direction for our lives.”’® 
This means that teachers should de- 
liberately seek opportunities for devel- 
oping normative situations that involve 
children. This is in direct contradiction 
to the policy that is ordinarily fol- 
lowed, knowingly or unknowingly, of 
not bothering “sleeping dogs.” On the 
other hand, it counsels the teacher to 
look for trouble. No longer is the good 
teacher one who never has difficulties 
or who believes that right conduct of 
children according to an adult standard 
is educationally sufficient. Rather, the 
good teacher looks upon difficulties in 
human relations among children and 
adults as resources for their normative 
development. Once the teacher is aware 
of normative situations that involve 
children, they should be exploited fully 
by him for potentialities for child 
growth. Of course the exploitation can 


8 Karen Horney, Our Inner Conflicts, p. 27. 
W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 1945. 


9 [bid., p. 27. 
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be adequately realized only on the basis 
of an educational rationale. 

Effective normative instruction deals 
with the problems of social living in the 
school. The school is a community for 
children that elicits from them feelin 
of deep concern. Problems of human 
relations that arise as children relate 
themselves, person-to-person, person- 
to-group, and group-to-group in the 
school life are essentially normative, 
The child’s aspirations for status, his 
attitudes toward minority peoples, his 
attitudes toward his peers and people of 
other ages, his criterion for success, his 
ability to keep promises, his appraisal 
of a social policy affecting him, and his 
conception of ways for changing a 
social policy suggest the psychological 
bases of normative situations. Manifes- 
tations of these occur almost every 
minute. At strategic times they should 
be utilized for normative instruction. 
Individual counseling is sometimes ap- 
propriate. But the dynamics” of a 
social situation are necessary factors in 
positive normative instruction. 

Such instruction is not something 
that can be scheduled in advance. 
Neither is it something that should be 
done too frequently, particularly with 
young children. Attempts to develop 
with children too much awareness of 
the factors on which rests their security 
tend to block their expression of a 
wholehearted outlook on life—a nec- 
essary and precious attitude. An ade- 
quate safeguard is provided when the 

10 Such as group morale, courage of individ- 
uals to take exception to a social policy, lines of 
division that almost inevitably develop, the ex- 


pression of fresh insights, and the making of a 
new consensus. 
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adult never considers with a child any 

rsonal matter for the correction of 
which he has no resources for self-help. 
The adult should handle such matters 
externally according to his understand- 
ing of child nature and without intro- 
ducing it into the conscious life of the 
child. But the child should be encour- 
aged to objectify the conditions that 
affect his welfare as early and as rapidly 
as his maturity warrants. In any case, 
teachers should not allow possible haz- 
ards to block the development of nor- 
mative instruction. 

When children have the opportunity 
to participate in the management of the 
school life through committees, school 
council, and deliberations of their own 
group, many normative situations pre- 
sent themselves for solution. Explora- 
tion of the relative values of the 
school’s participation in one commu- 
nity enterprise as compared with an- 
other; planning the most advantageous 
use of the school resources of recrea- 
tion, science, art, and home making; 
management of traffic in the building 
and to and from the building; conduct 
of children in washrooms; class and 
school projects; management of the 
cafeteria; the reduction of safety haz- 
ards in school life—all provide re- 
sources for developing units of norma- 
tive instruction. 

The interest of children in their 
relationships to adults in the home, 
school, and church and in the exten- 
sive activities that adults carry on in 
the larger world should be used in 
normative instruction. The relation of 
children to the authority of the school, 
home, and church, and other child- 


serving agencies is a situation that can 
be explored in the upper grades. Chil- 
dren usually accept authority without 
very much opportunity to understand 
it, to see why it is necessary, to see its 
good as well as its dangerous points, 
and to help in giving it structure and 
in exercising it. For children, authority 
is usually considered a rule. Opportu- 
nities should be provided for them to 
think about rules by answering such 
questions as: Could children alone 
make the rules for a school? Are you 
always willing to obey rules that you 
help make? Are there rules in the 
home, the school, and the church for 
which adults need not give any reason? 
These suggest ways of helping chil- 
dren. The answers to such questions 
should be discussed with specific appli- 
cations to concrete situations that chil- 
dren can describe. Through such a 
procedure, conflicts in the perspectives 
that adults and children hold on the 
same issue can be defined. Once the 
conflict is made definite, it can become 
an object for children to examine and 
resolve. When parents as well as the 
teacher work with the children in this 
area, it can be very fruitful in promot- 
ing growth in understanding human 
relations and in mastering a way for 
handling social conflict. 

Not only should older children have 
the opportunity to participate in the 
management of their school- and out- 
of-school life, but they should receive 
help in identifying themselves with 
certain problems of the adult world. 
These problems are suggested to them 
through their associations with adults. 
The recognition of social, economic, 
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and political problems does not always 
spring full-blown in the experiencing 
process of the child. In many instances 
they must be mediated through lan- 
guage and picture symbols. For ex- 
ample, the strike situation in America 
today in some way involves each per- 
son. But the farm boy is probably not 
involved as directly as the son of a 
striking laborer or a daughter of a 
corporation manager may be. For the 
farm boy, the situation has to be medi- 
ated by words and pictures. The 
teacher has to help him to “stage” the 
situation before he is able to deal with 
its normative aspects. 

Consistent with the maturity level 
of children, the normative situations 
of the broad community should be a 
regular part of instruction. The issues 
that will be defined by a group of 
children depend in part upon its social 
composition. But, in any event, such 
instruction should be handled in a 
comprehensive context of varied opin- 
ion. The respective value- -perspectives 
of different ethnic and religious groups, 
such as Jews, Catholics, Negroes, Prot- 
estants, and different functional groups, 
such as business, professions, labor, and 
agriculture, should be represented in 
the discussion. If they can be expressed 
through the personalities of the group, 
out of their respective family contexts, 
the issues take on a greater vitality than 
if they have to be mediated solely by 
pictures and words. This is a primary 
reason for the inter-cultural grouping 
of children. An essential aspect of the 
normative discipline is that the individ- 
ual comes to realize that his “personal” 
perspectives are counterparts of the 


structure of the social community in 
which he lives. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant for children to have the opportu. 
nity to identify their perspectives with 
elements in the broad community. This 
is the basis for genuine social awareness 
as well as the foundation for personal 
contributions to the solution of con- 
flicts that exist in the community. 

Experimentation with normative in- 
struction is needed in the elementary 
school as well as at other levels of gen- 
eral education. The need is great at the 
present time because we cannot take 
for granted the common sense of the 
community that once answered satis- 
factorily for most people questions 
about what is right and what is wrong. 
Science cannot substitute for common 
sense or agreement on values. 

Here are some important questions. 
To what extent at various grade levels 
can children analyze situations that 
concern them in terms of their norma- 
tive elements? At what level of matu- 
rity can children deal profitably with 
normative questions of the larger 
community of business and govern- 
ment? At what level is it possible to 
begin to press children in their reason- 
ing back to the great normative gen- 
eralizations of democracy such as faith 
in the common man, respect for the 
essential dignity of the individual, 
equalization of opportunity, commit- 
ment to peace, and the use of reason 
and intelligence? ** What constitutes a 
continuous program of normative in- 
struction in general education? 


11Tn the illustrative case, for example, no 
special effort was made to generalize with the 
children the important principle of equalization 
of opportunity. 
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Adult education relates itself in a 
special way to the education of chil- 
dren in the area of normative instruc- 
tion. This relationship is necessary 
because consensus can no longer be as- 
sumed. It must be deliberately sought. 
In most communities, children face 
situations in the home, school, church, 
and other community organizations 
that not only require different stand- 
ards of conduct but encourage the 
children to rationalize their conduct in 
ways that are essentially incompatible. 
This builds into children contradictions 
that can be very influential in numbing 
the social and moral sensitivity of the 
child as he grows older. It cannot be 
overemphasized that a serious conse- 
quence can be the development of 
some kind of neurosis. The educative 
community is one that treats the child 
consistently as he relates himself first 
to this and then to that institution. The 
home and the school, for example, 
should supplement each other in the 
effort to develop the person. 

Adult education can contribute to 
community solidarity when it compre- 
hensively takes the various forms of 
coordinating counsel unifying the ef- 


forts of the various child-serving agen- 
cies in the community—child study 
groups, instructional programs in home 
making and community problems, 
positive programs of school interpreta- 
tion and public relations, and the par- 
ticipation of adults in school policy 
making by way of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and other community or- 
ganizations. 

In a community in which there is 
considerable normative consensus, the 
teacher can deal with normative in- 
struction with some sense of security. 
At the present time, most communities 
are so divided on important questions 
of right and wrong that the teacher is 
genuinely afraid of the extensive intro- 
duction of normative content into the 
curriculum. As long as there is sharp 
division in the community, the teacher 
will be in an insecure position and will 
find normative instruction very diffi- 
cult. Therefore, the “intelligent” 
teacher will continue to avoid it. The 
administration of the school should 
realize this and work with community 
forces that shape school policies so that 
a proper environment for normative 
instruction can be developed. 
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Insights into Emerging Schools’ 


WILLIAM S. VINCENT 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


U IS a great stimulation to observe 
the programs of schools in com- 
munities where the conditions for edu- 
cation are relatively favorable. But 
more than that, it is possible to look 
at such schools and get leads to the 
future. For the evidence shows that 
new practices which such schools are 
using now will, by the process of dif- 
fusion, eventually become part of the 
programs of other schools throughout 
the nation. 

Let us say that as we look at schools 
like those in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council we get leads to the 
emerging design of education. For 
surely-if what we see there means 
anything at ail, we can safely say that 
even the best of schools are about half- 
way between what schools were in 
1900 and what they will probably be 
in 1985; and that certain practices in 
the better schools are signposts point- 
ing the way toward the more general 
design of education for 1985. In a 
word, we can say that the first blue- 
prints of this emerging design are al- 
ready beginning to appear; and they 
give promise of ripping down many 
of the stone walls that have hemmed 


* This article is an elaboration of a talk given 
at the New York meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council section. 


in our thinking and our practice in 
education. 

Those parts of the blueprint which 
are discernible now are in many re- 
spects related. They have to do with 
curriculum variations, with cementing 
cultural and vocational objectives, with 
widening the range of pupils’ experi- 
ences, with the materials of instruction, 
with the teaching staff, with class or- 
ganization, and with developing the 
aesthetic potentialities of our popula- 
tion. 

Much has been written already about 
some of these possibilities. The intent 
of this discussion is to demonstrate 
their feasibility in terms of practice. 
Five thousand descriptions of school 
practices were assembled by a group of 
two hundred and fifty staff. members 
of schools in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. The initial analysis of 
their work is reported in the book 
What Schools Can Do. The present 
discussion is a further analysis of these 
practices in terms of what over-all 
trends toward the future seem to be 
indicated by these five thousand 
recorded observations. 


CURRICULUM VARIATIONS 


Schools like those in the Council are 
rapidly moving away from segmented 
conceptions of the curriculum—from 
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the idea that not only may all the 
world’s skill and knowledge be taught 
through the medium of a handful of 
subjects, but that a subject-matter area 
is the same for all pupils. A hint of this 
change is the “bending” of traditional 
curriculum areas to conform to specific 
needs of groups and individuals. We 
have related science, related social 
studies, related drawing, where specific 
subject matter is bent to conform to 
specific vocational needs. The logical 
development of this trend points to a 
treatment of science for potential 
housewives, or potential scientific 
workers, or potential men in the street 
which will be different in each in- 
stance in topic and method. And the 
same may be said of social studies 
which develop the responsibilities of 
potential union members in one type 
of treatment, and the responsibilities of 
scientific workers in another kind of 
treatment. And it is doubtful whether 
any over-all course which is the same 
for all can do these things well in any 
specific instance, though a meeting of 
minds can be brought about through 
larger groups and discussion activities. 
Examples of all of these practices are 
observable in the descriptions. 

There is indication, too, that time 
relations among different courses will 
become disparate. Classes of short 
duration set up for various purposes 
and not corresponding to accepted 
semester divisions of the year may be- 
come more numerous. Such classes 
would use specially prepared material 
to achieve certain purposes not neces- 
sarily closely associated with any of 
the present subject-matter divisions. 


Results of Army and Navy experimen- 
tation with certain types of teaching 
show that, in some instances, the best 
device may be to have a pupil put all 
of his time on one subject for a limited 
period, rather than spread his efforts 
over several subjects for a whole year. 
Some of these schools are already ex- 
perimenting with materials and pro- 
cedures developed by the armed serv- 
ices. Two or three have procured and 
used Army instruction manuals—even 
for the teaching of reading in the 
primary school. 


CEMENTING CULTURAL AND 
VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


We may eventually realize that the 
whole sweep of man’s development 
(which is the objective of liberal arts 
teaching) can be taught through the 
medium of any vocation. I recall the 
barber who collects the tools of his 
trade—all the way back to the whisker- 
scraping devices of the Egyptians— 
and who set up in his shop a museum 
of these tools, regarding any of which 
he can deliver a discourse on the life of 
the period in which it was made. For 
what man has thought and done crea- 
tively has been closely bound up with 
his work. There is no real cleavage 
between culture and vocation, and the 
emerging design of education will, in 
my opinion, tend to cement the cleav- 
age which has existed in our thinking 
and practice: the position that the 
liberal arts as we have always known 
them are indispensable, as contrasted 
with the utilitarianism of those who 
insist upon vocational training as the 
principal objective of education. 
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Practice in many of these schools 
indicates a beginning toward joining 
liberal arts and vocational objectives. 
For instance, in one school shop stu- 
dents study world history through the 
tools and the methods of their trade. 
In this course pupils investigate the 
historic part which labor has played in 
the world’s cultural development, the 
psychological aspects of work, the 
social importance of various vocational 
areas, and, in some instances, the rela- 
tionship of these areas to the fine arts. 


WIDENING THE RANGE OF 
PUPILS’ EXPERIENCES 


Along with the conception of course 
variability go possibilities of the tre- 
mendous proliferation of the variety of 
experiences made available to pupils— 
from astronomy clubs for sixth graders 
to law clubs for tenth graders; from 

maritime clubs to experience with 
working models; from a multiplicity 
of exhibits in school corridors to a 
variety of experience in the com- 
munity plant. 

The principle involved is the test- 
ing of aptitude through tryout, and 
we have hardly begun to develop it. 
For it is probably true that no test of 
aptitude that can be placed on a table 
and to which a pupil is to be exposed 
for a limited space of time can do 
nearly so well in predicting his suc- 
cess in a given field as actual experi- 
ence in that field. 

Discovering and developing aptitude 
through tryout involves a tremendous 
amount of work experience. This 
means lining up experiences for pupils 
in every kind of job in the community. 


It means extension of the school into 
the industries of the community, mak- 
ing these industries “classrooms” and 
making their managers “teachers.” The 
appeal to these managers is not that 
they will earn a nickel by utilizing the 
services of pupils, but that they will 
be helping to educate the young at, 
we hope, no financial loss to them- 
selves. 

But the character of the environ- 
ment inside the school itself must 
change so that the school becomes a 
tremendously varied machine for sam- 
pling and developing capacities in 
every field of human intellectual crea- 
tion and work. This means a vaster 
number of clubs and special interest 
groups than we now have in even the 
best of schools. It means vaster re- 
sources in equipment, mechanical de- 
vices, and teaching aids. It means that 
schools will combine the best features 
of a museum, a world’s fair, a plane- 
tarium, a theater, a department store, a 
factory, and a farm, as well as of li- 
braries, workshops, laboratories, and 
discussion rooms. 

Since it will not be possible to ex- 
tend indefinitely the duties of teachers, 
the great number of hobbyists and 
well-informed persons that exist in 
every community should be called 
upon to an even greater degree than 
at present to furnish experiences for 
youngsters. This point is discussed in 
more detail below. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION | 


Another beam or sill or rafter that 
appears on our blueprint of the emerg- 
ing design of education has to do with 
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materials. The old notion that all a 
pupil needs to know about a subject 
can be put in a single textbook is 
rapidly giving way. We see strong 
teachers moving toward the textbook 
of the future—without much _ help 
from book publishers. We see them 
clipping pictures from magazines, mak- 
ing files of pamphlets and articles, col- 
lecting maps, making lists of educa- 
tional resources in the community, and 
subscribing to a newspaper in Quebec 
where Popeye can be found in French. 
There is ample evidence that the 
materials at present produced for 
school use do not begin to meet the 
requirements of better teachers. If the 
time ever comes when we can lavish 
on school materials as much money 
and time in illustration, color, layout, 
and typography as go into a single is- 
sue of any of our national illustrated 
magazines (which are printed to be 
thrown away), we may approach 
having the+*kind of material that is 
needed for the emerging education. 
THE TEACHING STAFF 
Another aspect of the emerging de- 
sign has to do with the teaching staff. 
We have assumed that a teacher is a 
teacher, and that all teachers are to be 
treated alike. Salary schedules are built 
upon this principle of holding all 
teachers, in terms of salary, to this 
dead level of mediocrity. But it is easy 
to find evidence that many educators 
feel a certain unsoundness in this 
principle. The experience of adminis- 
trators demonstrates that there is great 
variation among teachers who may be 
getting the same salary. And other ex- 


perience betrays a certain frustration, 
caused by present attitudes of viewing 
all teachers as meriting like treatment, 
when it comes to building up com- 
petence in a staff. As one superin- 
tendent put it, “I should like to be able 
to go out and hire persons who could 
make $10,000 a year in business.” It is 
true that there are some people of that 
caliber who are teaching for $3,000 
or $4,000 annually, but not many—not 
nearly enough of them to make schools 
as good as we know how to make them. 
It seems to me from the variations I 
have encountered among teachers, 
variations in even the best of schools, 
that we need a new principle of 
teacher selection and remuneration. 
We need to recognize that some will 
be master teachers, and some will be 
journeyman teachers. Perhaps the rea- 
son that we have not made this kind 
of differentiation before stems from 
difficulties in rating teachers on a merit 
basis. The difficulty, I should like to 
point out, is not that a trained observer 
cannot distinguish between a master 
and a run-of-the-mine teacher; the dif- 
ficulty lies in proving the difference. 
But the work of the Council is be- 
ginning to turn up some interesting 
measures which may later be useful in 
such proof. There is indication, for 
instance, that how far away from home 
a teacher has been is a better measure 
of -his efficiency than the particular 
teacher-training institutions he at- 
tended; and that the number of books 
he owns is a better measure of his ef- 
ficiency than the number of courses 
in education he has taken—beyond a 
minimum of twenty-four points. 
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If the principle of having master 
teachers seems slightly undemocratic, 
let me ask a question: how do many 
high schools get and hold their foot- 
ball coaches? I know several who get 
a certain amount because of their posi- 
tions on the salary schedule and an- 
other equal amount because they 
coach football. Such cases are legion. 
It is clear, then, that the principle of 
hiring master teachers is already with 
us. If we can do this for football, could 
we do it also for science, or citizen- 
ship, or vocational competence? 

Another aspect of providing an 
ample staff for the emerging education 
has to do with the fact that we are 
understaffed—even in the best of 
schools—if we are to have an educa- 
tion as good as we know how to make 
it. This means that in addition to hav- 
ing master teachers and journeyman 
teachers, we need to utilize more 
fully the principle of cadet teaching. 
Among schools like those in the Metro- 
politan School Study Council cadet 
teachers are used for many purposes 
far in excess of general practice. And 
in these same schools two other meth- 
ods of expanding the total staff cheaply 
have been devised, one of which is by 
the use of teachers’ aids. There have 
been nurses’ aids in the nursing pro- 
fession, who have been prepared for 
their duties by a short course of in- 
struction. Among schools like those in 
the Council may be found the same 
principle applied to education. This 
does not mean that bright pupils help 
dull ones; it means that certain pupils 
are selected as teachers’ 
certain kinds of work with other chil- 


aids to do 
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dren after adequate preparation for it, 

The second method of expanding 
the staff at small cost has been by 
bringing in appropriate laymen. The 
president of the garden club organizes 
a garden club in the school. The 
amateur astronomer down the street 
who makes his own telescopes is 
brought into the school to show boys 
how they can become amateur astron- 
omers. Practitioners is many lines of 
business are brought in regularly to 
counsel with students regarding vari- 
ous vocations. In some instances where 
the case load of the guidance staff has 
been heavy, ministers have been pressed 
into service in individual counseling, 

This principle should be expanded 
far beyond what we find in even the 
best schools, for our communities are 
rich in people who are experienced in 
various fields, and who, for the most 
part, are eager to share their experience 
with those who are ready for it. Cer- 
tainly if schools are to. become a 
richly varied environment for sampling 
and developing the capacities of young- 
sters in every cultural and vocational 
field (as suggested above), the utiliza- 
tion of laymen in teaching will be one 
of the devices to achieve this ideal. The 
time may well come when personnel of 
a school staff will include so many 
master teachers, so many journeyman 
teachers, so many cadet teachers, so 
many teachers’ aids, and so many lay 
teachers—the last of such importance 
that if a superintendent loses a good 
law club sponsor, he will search just 
as hard among the people of his com- 
munity to get another as he now does 
to replace a civics teacher. 
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CLASS ORGANIZATION 


The next beam or sill or rafter on 
our blueprint has to do with class or- 
ganization. We have held in the past 
that a class is a class and all are about 
alike in terms of size. If we have three 
hundred pupils in the school and we 
usually allot thirty pupils to a teacher, 
the simple mechanical process of divid- 
ing three hundred by thirty discovers 
that we need to hire ten teachers. We 
have talked about class size in terms 
of averages, and just as we have 
viewed a teacher’s job as being like 
any other teacher’s job, we have 
viewed all classes alike. 

Practice among schools like those in 
the Council begins to show great varia- 
tion in size from class to class, depend- 
ing upon the kind of activities which 
go on in them. We see the principle 
working first in clubs. There is no 
standard thinking on how many pupils 
should be in a club. There can be from 
two or three to two dozen or three 
dozen, and fittingly nobody seems to 
raise any question about the dis- 
crepancy. 

There are some situations in which 
we can have three hundred or four 
hundred in a class. We already do it 
in assembly programs, in auditorium 
work, in sharing periods, in dramatic 
presentations, and in lectures or talks 
by outside speakers. The best social 
studies teacher in one high school 
(a very competent person and a 
good lecturer with excellent platform 
presence) is being prepared to meet 
all of the classes of one grade (about 
one hundred and fifty pupils) regu- 


larly twice a week. He will lecture 
to them on topics in the course for 
which this type of teaching is appro- 
priate, using blown-up maps and charts, 
films, and other platform devices. In- 
dividual classes, meeting with other 
teachers at other times during the 
week, will undertake the kind of work 
(discussion and the like) which is most 
appropriate for smaller groups. 

When eventually we get the kind 
of teaching films that are still in the fu- 
ture, we may be able to teach in sixty 
minutes with five hundred in the group 
some things which formerly took 
us six weeks with thirty in the group. 
Is it not probable that a real teaching 
film (if such a film were to be made) 
would be a welcome educational de- 
vice for use in large groups? I speak 
now of a teaching film—one which 
fulfills all teaching obligations within 
itself without assistance from any 
teacher or from any kind of outside 
literature or material—as distinct from 
the classroom film as we have it to- 
day, in which a very careful job 
must be done by the teacher in order 
for the use of the film to be successful. 
What would be some of the advantages 
if, say, one hundred fourth grade chil- 
dren could be gathered together in one 
room to view a teaching film of the 
type I have indicated with one teacher 
present? One advantage would cer- 
tainly be the release of teacher time for 
other duties. 

Large group activities could be made 
feasible if the things which could be 
taught effectively in this manner could 
be identified and materials made avail- 
able for the purpose. Released teacher 
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time could be routed into work with 
small groups and with individuals. For 
if we view class size as a function of 
the activities to be undertaken in the 
class, it follows that in some instances 
each pupil is in a class by himself. The 
employment of special counselors to 
work with individuals may not be the 
answer to providing all of those situa- 
tions in which a youngster needs to 
work or converse alone with a com- 
petent adult. Arrangements already 
extant, such as the Dalton plan, the 
contract method, supervised corre- 
spondence courses, and directed read- 
ing, might well be utilized more fully 
by the emerging school intent on pro- 
viding pupils a wide range of experi- 
ences. 

Experimentation which points to- 
ward the breaking down of traditional 
classifications is already going on in 
some schools. One high school has a 
plan whereby fifteen or twenty out- 
standing students of the senior class, 
while ‘pursuing the obligations of their 
several regular classes, in addition meet 
as a group with the guidance counselor 
and other staff members. This addi- 
tional grouping provides for them a 
vast amount of enrichment fitting their 
exceptional capacities. 


DEVELOPING AESTHETIC 
POTENTIALITIES 


No one who has seen the kind of 
work that is being done in better 
schools in the fields of art, music, litera- 
ture, and craftsmanship can fail to 
realize the tremendous part which pub- 
lic schools may play in creating an 
“American Renaissance.” 


Wherever in the history of the world 
we find great, undying works which 
have contributed to the cultural herj- 
tage of humanity, two conditions 
usually obtain. One of these is what 
we might call direction—I mean by 
this an understanding on the part of 
somebody (who is usually a leader or 
a master in the field, or a teacher) of 
what the particular form of expression 
should try to attain, and an idea of 
the means which should be used to at- 
tain it. The other condition has been 
that individuals who work in the field 
have been able to get together to dis- 
cuss common problems of creation 
and to subject one another’s ideas and 
work to mutual criticism. We can see 
these two principles operating among 
the dramatists of Elizabethan England; 
among the writers of Charles Lamb’s 
circle; among the builders of medieval 
cathedrals; among the ateliers of Siena 
and Florence and Venice; among the 
pupils of Edward Tyrrel Channing at 
Harvard—who became the poets and 
writers of New England’s flowering, 
among the musicians, Haydn and his 
colleagues, who developed the sym- 
phony at places like Esterhazy’s coun- 
try seat; among the dramatists and the 
philosophers of ancient Greece. Two 
principal conditions (among others 
that may also exist) always seem to 
obtain: direction and getting together. 

Now where in America do almost 
all people at some time during their 
lives get together for creative work? 
In the public schools. And I have seen 
tremendous differences among teachers 
of creative work, even when compar- 
ing the best of schools which in other 
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respects are equally excellent. I have 
been interested in these differences 
in the quality and quantity of creative 
work and have tried to trace the rea- 
sons. I believe I can trace a large part 
of the difference to direction. Some 
teachers of art, for instance, have a 
deep conception of the importance 
aesthetically of what they can bring 
youngsters to accomplish in art. In- 
deed, some of the work of pupils which 
I have seen compares favorably in 
aesthetic importance with the work of 
such painters as Henri Rousseau and 
Camille Bombois, the great French 
rimitives. Wherever I have seen such 
work, the teachers themselves seem to 
be immensely proud of the results and 
to have held beforehand a firm belief 
that such results could be obtained. 

It is highly probable that artistic 
talent in various fields is widely dis- 
persed among the individuals of any 
normal population. That is to say, it is 
not likely that some congenital pre- 
disposition drove Renaissance Italians 
to painting, or medieval Europeans to 
cathedral building, or southern Ger- 
mans of the eighteenth century to 
music, or sixth century Greeks to 
dramatics. It is likely that conditions 


of direction and getting together in 
“schools” of art for the cooperative 
development of a form were more 
critical. It is not unlikely that our own 
population has whatever congenital 
predisposition may be necessary to de- 
velop forms of expression in any crea- 
tive area for which a true, deep, and 
driving directive influence can be 
found in the minds of teachers. 

Another condition has also obtained 
in most periods of great creative in- 
dustry. For every great producer in an 
art form, there have been hundreds of 
thousands of individuals who appre- 
ciated, understood, supported, and con- 
sumed the work of the producers. It 
is obvious that already many schools 
are developing consumers of the arts 
through their courses in appreciation, 
and through their presently somewhat 
limited provisions for some kind of 
creative expression for all. But it is as 
developers of great producers that 
schools are in a position to achieve a 
great re-creation in American culture. 
What is needed most is a realization on 
the part of school people and the pub- 
lic that if the schools use the resources 
that already lie close at hand they may 
be able to bring this about. 
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Preparation of Teachers for 


Community Service’ 


L. P. YOUNG 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| Maral college with a_ teacher- 
education program has a definite 
educational philosophy, even though it 
may not be set forth in so many words 
in a catalog or on a bronze plaque. A 
visit to the college classroom will give 
some idea of how long the instructor 
lectures, or how much the students 
learn from books and then recite in 
class. The extent to which the college 
curriculum is confined to the classroom 
and the campus, or, on the other hand, 
reaches out and includes work on ac- 
tual problems in the community is also 
a measure of an educational philosophy. 
This philosophy is extremely important 
since it indicates the direction a pro- 
gram is taking. It serves a very practical 
and definite purpose when it becomes 
the criterion used to decide what 
should be included in the curriculum 
and how it should be treated. 
Doubtless every American educator 
believes that one of the functions of a 
college teacher-education program is 
to help college students learn as much 


*In the February, 1946 issue of Teachers Col- 
lege Record Paul B. Gillen discussed “Training 
Teachers for Active Participation in Solving 
Community Problems.” In the article herewith 
we present an account of what one teachers 
college in particular is doing in this direction. 
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as they possibly can about their social 
heritage. Every teacher is a better 
teacher if he knows and understands 
the forces and factors that make up the 
background of his society, the geo- 
graphic features and influences of his 
environment and how they affect man 
and in turn may be utilized by him. 
No one questions the necessity of a 
teacher’s speaking and writing cor- 
rectly, reading widely with under- 
standing (and, equally important, 
desiring to read and enjoying it). All 
of these are skills, attitudes, or knowl- 
edges to be acquired by teachers learn- 
ing about situations, and we assume 
that the teacher will use these tools 
to do the right thing when a problem 
arises. Some teachers live up to our 
expectations, but too often they fall 
short. 

An increasing number of educators 
are becoming concerned about provid- 
ing a college teacher-education curric- 
ulum that is organized around the 
consideration and solution of real edu- 
cational problems. They are attempt- 
ing to make the teacher-education 
program more effective and functional, 
by “learning through doing,” by pro- 
viding a need and purpose for the 
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learning, by considering real problems 
rather than artificial ones, by checking 
achievement in terms of improvement 
made in the situations as well as how 
much is known about the situation. 
This requires a different philosophy 
and some new criteria to be used in 
operating a teacher-education program. 

At a meeting of educators a few 
years ago, I heard President West de- 
scribe how the Trenton, New Jersey, 
Teachers College sent students out to 
participate in such community activi- 
ties as adult education programs, 4-H 
club projects, welfare agencies, and 
recreation programs. 

At Oneonta, New York, State 
Teachers College, the college classes 
go into the surrounding communities 
to study community problems. They 
talk to a cross section of the popula- 
tion. They also meet with the commu- 
nity officials, leaders of civic groups, 
local politicians, and with those persons 
in each community who, though they 
may not hold any office, hold the 
reins or crack the whip. No doubt 
there are many similar programs in 
other colleges. 

Many educators were impressed by 
the teacher-education possibilities in- 
volved in the Experiment in Applied 
Economics conducted a few years ago 
through the state universities of 
Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The 
object of the experiment was to dis- 
cover how much the standards of liv- 
ing, in the areas of food, clothing and 
shelter may be raised through the in- 
fluence of the school curriculum. Suffi- 
cient evidence is available from these 


studies to show that some of these con- 
ditions can be improved and that the 
children learn to read, write, and spell 
better under such conditions as pre- 
vailed during the experiment than in a 
traditional school. 

Not so long ago some of us at Keene 
Teachers College became interested in 
re-evaluating our teacher-education 
program in terms of how much it was 
actually enriching the lives of the col- 
lege students and providing an oppor- 
tunity for them to participate in college 
and community services. This re- 
evaluation became the basis for a series 
of faculty meetings and small group 
conferences. Our initial assumption 
was that anything taught in school 
would enrich the lives of the people 
living in the community. Then some- 
one asked what evidence we had that 
the lives of young people were en- 
riched through the school curriculum. 
How could we tell whether the stand- 
ards of living in a community were 
being raised? 

The lengthy discussion which re- 
sulted brought out the fact that we 
normally measured educational accom- 
plishment in terms of grades completed 
and diplomas received, or by the marks 
obtained in each subject or the scores 
made on the different tests taken. All 
of these measures are in terms of what 
the individual has learned about a given 
subject and the number of subjects or 
grades completed. We had been prone 
to assume that, given enough knowl- 
edge about a subject, a person would 
do something about it when the need 
arose. We were doing very little about 
providing an opportunity to do some- 
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thing with the knowledge being gained 
or to learn through participation in real 
problems. 

The longer we discussed this whole 
problem, the more firmly convinced 
were the members of the Keene Teach- 
ers College staff that the effectiveness 
of our curriculum program would be 
increased if much more of it were 
based upon actual school and commu- 
nity problems. It was agreed that we 
should try to develop ways of doing 
this and of measuring the resulting 
progress. 

The suggestions that held the most 
promise for development were those 
based upon the old educational philoso- 
phy that you learn best through doing 
—that actively participating in student 
and community activities and govern- 
ment teaches one how democracy 
functions as a way of life and encour- 
ages one to learn more about how it 
was developed as a form of govern- 
ment; that one would listen to more 
and better music through the radio, 
phonograph, and concert halls if one 
listened to the different types of music 
available and developed ways of select- 
ing good music; that one would learn 
to read and write and spell more effec- 
tively when trying to solve a real 
problem which requires reading and 
writing in its solution. 

Each college instructor studied his 
courses with this additional measure as 
one of the criteria: How will the lives 
of my students and the community be 
improved through taking this course? 

The teachers of Reading Methods 
have always used different activities as 
a basis for motivating and teaching 


reading. The more commonly used 
ones dealt with Indians, Holland, the 
farm, transportation, and pets. Al- 
though these provided all of the values 
gained through such teaching, the 
students merely gained information 
about an artificial situation, but had 
little or no opportunity to participate 
in a real problem. 

The college classes and instructors 
visited several schools in the commu- 
nity and talked to the teachers of many 
other rural and village schools. Such 
problems as the following became the 
basis for school projects: How can we 
make our schoolroom and _ school 
grounds more attractive? How can we 
have a hot-lunch program? How can 
we destroy the tent caterpillars? What 
can we do to increase pride in our 
community? How can we improve 
the appearance and condition of our 
clothing? 

Packets of reading materials, pic- 
tures, suggestions of things to do 
through arithmetic, science, spelling, 
and so on were prepared for each of 
the school problems. These packets 
were taken to the different schools and 
instructions were given for their use. 
The results achieved were very en- 
couraging. Most of the college students 
who took part in this experiment are 
now out teaching their own schools, 
and most of them are carrying on simi- 
lar activities. We cannot meet the de- 
mand for materials and help requested 
by these teachers. 

The teachers of music appreciation 
decided that children as well as adults 
heard and learned to appreciate music 
through the radio more than through 
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the phonograph or other media. (Most 
of our music appreciation courses were 
based upon the use of phonograph 
records.) As a result of this decision, 
some of the music courses were re- 
organized around the musical programs 
broadcast on the radio. The classes 
went to the local radio stations, saw 
local musical programs produced, 
studied the types of musical programs 
used on the national hook-ups. They 
wrote for and received copies of pro- 
grams and scripts to be used on future 
programs. They discussed what they 
liked about some programs and what 
they did not like about others. They 
broadcast some programs themselves 
over the local station. Study sheets and 
listening guides were prepared for use 
in studying programs broadcast at 
night and on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Checks at various intervals showed 
that more students in our Training 
Schools, as well as in the College, were 
listening to more and better music on 
the radio. In addition, a large number 
of the parents were listening with the 
children and were sending records and 
other materials to school to help in the 
study of music appreciation. 

The geography and history teachers 
have developed a course about “Our 
Community.” The classes spend as 
much time out in the community as 
they do in the classroom and library. 
Geographic forms, glacial deposits, 
erosion, and man’s efforts to adapt to 
and utilize geographic influences are 
studied. Pictures are taken, materials 
collected, and bibliographies made. 
Historic places and buildings are 
visited. Old residents and people con- 


nected in different ways with historic 
events are interviewed and often in- 
vited to the college to meet with the 
entire group. Industries, institutions, 
and governmental agencies are studied. 
These college students are trying to 
find out when and how the industries 
started, what some of their problems 
are, and what is being done to solve 
these problems. 

The college sociology classes are 
now giving a great deal of emphasis to 
the study of social forces in Keene. 
Then each student makes a special 
study of some one active social force 
in his home community. Some excel- 
lent studies have been made of the 
work of the welfare agencies in the 
community, the causes of unemploy- 
ment, information about families re- 
ceiving aid, and what is becoming of 
the children of some of these families. 

The home economics and the ele- 
mentary education teachers and stu- 
dents have developed and are operating 
a hot-lunch program in the Training 
School. They learn to equip the proj- 
ect, to plan the menus, secure, prepare, 
and serve the food, and how to finance 
the whole program. In addition, they 
learn how to teach such things as 
cleanliness, social manners, conversa- 
tion, nutrition, and good food habits 
through such a program. The teachers 
and college students have been asked 
to go to several near-by rural schools 
to help establish a hot-lunch program. 
Each year more schools in New Hamp- 
shire are developing hot-lunch pro- 
grams through the interest and efforts 
of these teachers. 

The practice-teaching program at 
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Keene Teachers College is carried on 
in two of the regular public school dis- 
tricts in the city of Keene and in two 
smaller communities about thirty miles 
away. The seniors live in these com- 
munities for the eighteen weeks that 
they are doing their practice teaching. 
The high school is staffed entirely by 
these cadet teachers under the direction 
of a resident supervising principal. 
While living in this community these 
cadet teachers—college seniors—be- 
come a part of the community. They 
work in the churches, attend meetings 
of the Grange, participate in town 
meetings, visit homes of public school 
students, and work on local civic com- 
mittees. In addition, they organize a 
great deal of the high school curricu- 
lum around community problems. In- 
deed part of the evaluation of their 
practice teaching relates to the effec- 
tiveness with which they participated 
in community life and tried to enrich 


the living of the students with whom 
they worked. 

One could give other illustrations of 
ways teachers may be trained to take a 
more active part in a type of commu- 
nity service that is educationally sound, 
[ am not referring to the unlimited re- 
quests for the teacher to take a Sunday 
school class, put on programs for the 
Grange, be the Scoutmaster, and sing 
in the choir. Those are truly extra- 
curricular activities and often take so 
much of the teacher’s time and ener 
that her main responsibility suffers. 

I am convinced that a great deal of 
our school curriculum can be made 
much more effective if based upon ac- 
tual school and community problems, 
Not only is such a program education- 
ally sound, but much more community 
cooperation and support is given in 
those schools where the parents can 
see some of the improvements being 
made through the schools. 
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The Future and Teacher Education" 


KARL W. BIGELOW 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE work of the Commission on 

Teacher Fducation comes to a 
close as the end of World War II sig- 
nals the opening of a period in which 
the further improvement of teacher 
education will be a matter of crucial 
national importance. Seven years of 
work with colleges and universities, 
local public schools, and state depart- 
ments of education as they sought to 
bring about needed changes in the life- 
long education of teachers gave the 
Commission valuable insight into cur- 
rent developments. The experience also 
challenged the Commission to think 
boldly and concretely about the future. 
That challenge was accepted. 

The program of the Commission was 
based on principles that called for in- 
telligent, forward-looking action at the 
points where teacher education actu- 
ally occurs. 

The program sought to exemplify 
the principles of democracy and of 
democratic planning. It was marked by 
respect for personality; it emphasized 


*Note: Because of its current significance, we 
present here the summary of the final statement 
of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
titled The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion, which will be published by the American 
Council on Education about July 1, 1946. The 
author of the article served as director of the 
Commission’s studies and prepared the final 
statement on behalf of the Commission. 


the organic character of group enter- 
prises such as colleges, universities, and 
schools; and it placed its trust in the 
efficacy of reasonable procedures in 
which all might play a part. It sought 
to attain a balance of centralization and 
of decentralization whereby individuals 
and groups and institutions might work 
freely yet in understanding relation to 
one another. It promoted participation 
in the formulation of inclusive agree- 
ments and trust in the individual to 
bear his share in the implementation 
thereof. It encouraged cooperation, yet 
strove to enlarge positive freedom. The 
program paid special attention to fac- 
tors of personality and to the improve- 
ment of human relations; it was not 
mechanical. Finally, it sought con- 
stantly to increase thinking in relation 
to doing, and the reverse: to demon- 
strate the values of pooled intelligence 
when applied to problem situations. 


THE TASKS BEFORE US 


The leading problems in teacher 
education have been repeatedly dealt 
with in the reports of and to the Com- 
mission, and in those same volumes 

1 There are eight of these reports: Teachers 
for Our Times, 1944; Teacher Education in 
Service, 1944; The College and Teacher Edu- 


cation, 1944; Evaluation in Teacher Education, 
1944; Helping Teachers Understand Children, 
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there have been repeatedly set forth 
the conclusions of the Commission re- 
specting directions of change likely 
to lead to improvement. It seems 
proper, however, to give particular 
emphasis to a few tasks of special im- 
portance.” 


THE CONDITIONS OF TEACHING 


It must be observed at the outset that 
the improvement of teacher education 
depends fundamentally upon an in- 
crease in the attractiveness of the teach- 
ing profession. The ablest young people 
cannot be recruited to teaching—or if 
they are persuaded to prepare for the 
profession will not enter and remain in 
it—unless the conditions surrounding 
their work are satisfying. Moreover, 
unless this is the case, teachers on the 
job will not be able or encouraged to 
make the most of their powers, or likely 
to behave in such fashion as steadily to 
increase their competence. 

Salaries are, of course, of basic im- 
portance. The financial worth ap- 
parently placed on teaching by the 
American people—the average salary 
they provided in 1945 was less than 
$1800—does small credit to their pre- 
sumable regard for the welfare of their 
children and of their society. Salaries 
must be increased. And since many 
states are financially unable to raise 
teachers’ salaries to respectable levels 





1945; Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, 1945; 
State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education, 1946; The Improvement of Teacher 
Education, 1946. All are published by the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6. D. C. 

2 The remainder of this article is a quotation, 
with minor changes, from the concluding chap- 
ter of The Improvement of Teacher Education. 


through their own efforts, Federal aid 
to education is indispensable. 

Occupational security is another 
matter to which much more attention 
must be given. Too many promising 
prospects have been kept from enter- 
ing teaching, and too many promising 
teachers have been prevented from 
realizing their full potentialities, by the 
insecurities that frequently beset the 
profession. Competent teachers must 
be assured of tenure. Arrangements 
with respect to sickness and other 
emergencies must be at least as ade- 
quate as those provided for industrial 
workers. And pension systems, or com- 
parable guarantees of income after re- 
tirement, must be further instituted. 

The right to live a normal life must 
be granted to teachers. Too many com- 
munities make unreasonable demands 
on members of the profession, so far as 
their out-of-school hours and _ private 
lives are concerned. It is proper to 
expect that teachers should be good 
specimens of the culture, and it is de- 
sirable that they should play the part 
of good citizens in the general life of 
the community. But to insist upon a 
hypocritical simulation of a standard 
that the lay community itself does not 
live up to is a destructive procedure. 
Such a practice can only breed rebel- 
lion and reduce teaching effectiveness. 
It is also indefensible to forbid teach- 
ing by married women, including 
mothers. This not only represents a 
discrimination that has lost any sanc- 
tion in other feminine occupations, but 
it excludes from the schools women 
with a type of experience that is likely 
to enhance their competence. 
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THE FUTURE AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


Democratic administrative leadership 
greatly increases the satisfactions felt 
by teachers, enables them to work up 
to the limit of their existing abilities, 
and encourages them to engage in ac- 
tivities that result in professional 
rowth. The best preparation in the 
world will not produce a teacher who 
can do a good job in an atmosphere of 
suspicion, disdain, or tyranny. The 
Commission’s experience has demon- 
strated how favorable administrative 
attitudes and practices make for the 
improvement of teaching in service. 

An in-service program of teacher 
education, school-system centered, can 
further increase the satisfactions felt 
by teachers and, consequently, the 
attractions of the profession. Teachers, 
like other human beings, enjoy learn- 
ing to do a better job. When they are 
helped to do so by methods such as 
those described in this and other Com- 
mission-sponsored reports, they appre- 
ciate the values of the experience. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 
OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


There can be no doubt that many 
young men and women capable of be- 
coming superior teachers never even 
consider entering the profession. This 
is partly because its rewards are not 
sufficiently called to their attention; 
partly because they are unable to afford 
the preparation required. It is also re- 
grettably true that many individuals 
are permitted to complete preparation 
for teaching, and subsequently to be- 
come teachers, who are not suited to 
the work. It is important that steps be 
taken to correct these situations. 
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Recruitment is a responsibility that 
should be shared by both high school 
and college faculties, and that may re- 
ceive helpful support from state de- 
partments of education. The basic ap- 
proach should be through the develop- 
ment of first-rate programs of general 
vocational guidance. The task of help- 
ing young people to select a lifework 
wisely is one that educational institu- 
tions should take very seriously. The 
ultimate responsibility of choice should 
be reserved to the individual, and he 
should be encouraged and helped to 
weigh alternatives. But if the advan- 
tages of the teaching profession—its 
social worth and personal satisfactions 
—are adequately set forth there can 
be little doubt that more able persons 
will be attracted to it. 

The colleges that prepare teachers 
not only have an opportunity to help 
high school students understand what 
becoming and being a teacher means, 
but they are also ordinarily in a posi- 
tion to engage in effective recruitment 
on their own campuses. Incidentally it 
should be recognized that individual 
faculty members often exercise a nega- 
tive influence, so far as recruitment for 
teaching is concerned, by reason of 
their prejudice against practice-teach- 
ing work in the schools and, sometimes, 
against colleagues who specialize in 
teacher preparation. Devising ways to 
bring such individuals into closer con- 
tact with school situations and school 
people, and to gain their participation 
in local planning for the improvement 
of teacher education, has been found 
helpful in desirably modifying their 
attitudes. 
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More financial aid for first-rate stu- 
dents who are eager to become teachers 
is undoubtedly needed. The fully at- 
tested fact that as many able young 
Americans never go to college as do so 
is disturbing evidence that our educa- 
tional system falls far short of serving 
the public weal to the degree that it 
ought. Measures designed to provide 
equal educational opportunity regard- 
less of occupational intention are de- 
manded by American ideals. The 
introduction of such measures is no 
doubt likely to come piecemeal in 
relation to particular social needs. The 
shortage of young scientists and the 
prestige of science resulting from the 
war have given rise to a strong demand 
that special provisions be made to facili- 
tate college training in this field. But 
in the world that science has been shap- 
ing, better education for all citizens 
through the public schools has cer- 
tainly become a primary need. The 
provision of such education requires 
better teachers, better prepared. So- 
ciety cannot afford not to provide the 
means whereby these teachers may be 
produced. 

Selection must, of course, be made 
from among those who propose to be- 
come teachers; not all such can be 
presumed to possess adequate ability 
and promise. During the war the criti- 
cal shortage of teachers inevitably 
resulted in a relaxation of selective 
procedures. But conditions now devel- 
oping promise to become favorable to 
a resumption of efforts along these 
lines. Institutions where teachers are 
prepared ought, consequently, to re- 
new their efforts to develop effective 


techniques of selection and to apply 
them with increasing vigor. Selection 
should normally be a continuous proc- 
ess, cumulating evidence being used as 
a basis for periodical reconsideration 
of earlier decisions. Furthermore, the 
students themselves should be granted 
a responsible role in the selective proc- 
ess; they should be helped to interpret 
the evidence bearing upon the question 
of their suitability for the teaching 
profession; and joint rather than uni- 
lateral decisions should be sought. 


PREPARATORY PROGRAMS 


Reform of programs for the pre- 
service education of teachers requires 
continuous attention. The Commission 
knows of no program now existin 
that could be considered wholly satis- 
factory. It assumes that none ever will 
exist. In other words, it believes that as 
certain problems in teacher education 
are, for the time being, satisfactorily 
solved others take their place. For 
teacher education is a dynamic busi- 
ness. The needs of children and society, 
the needs of the schools, change. 
Hence, the demands on teacher prep- 
aration change. Meantime the institu- 
tions where preparation takes place, 
the persons responsible for guiding that 
preparation, and the knowledge and 
beliefs by which they themselves are 
guided change as well. 

The Commission has chosen, then, to 
emphasize continuous improvement 
rather than to imagine and set forth 
some ideal program. It has stressed the 
process whereby teacher education 
may hope to become steadily better. 
It has also, however, reached a variety 
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of conclusions respecting key problems 
in the preparation of teachers and 
trends in the treatment of these prob- 
lems that are deserving of support. 

Greater institutional unity is a prime 
need in programs of higher education. 
This implies a more effective integra- 
tion within and between the various 
parts of each college and university, 
and also greater ability among faculty 
members to work together groupwise. 
Integration suggests moving away from 
a reliance on a patchwork of brief 
courses in the direction of a program 
made up of related units, each com- 
manding a relatively large block of 
time. Such a movement is discernible in 
both general and professional educa- 
tion, and deserves support. In both of 
these areas, moreover, there may be ob- 
served commendable efforts to combine 
theory and practice, classroom study 
and direct experience, more effectively. 
So far as staffs are concerned, the in- 
crease in group study and action is 
wholly desirable. A focus of attention 
on such shared elements of concern as 
students and their needs, communities 
and their problems, and schools and the 
challenges that face them has proved 
exceedingly useful in increasing the 
ability of staff specialists to work effec- 
tively together. 

General education promises to be- 
come one of the leading objects of edu- 
cational reform during the coming 
years. Here, too, a quest for unity is 
fundamentally at work. The improve- 
ment of general education for pro- 
spective teachers—the great majority 
of whom will themselves function in 
the field of general education—is 


clearly a matter to which much time 
and intelligence should be devoted. 
Aims need to be clarified and educa- 
tional experiences developed that are 
calculated to serve those aims. More 
provision needs to be made for art in 
general education. 

As respects professional education, 
two trends—aside from that toward 
better integration—are particularly to 
be observed. One is in the direction of 
making better provision for bringing 
about an understanding of child growth 
and development, not only through 
the creation of directly related instruc- 
tional units but also through the satura- 
tion of the professional program with 
the child development point of view. 
The other trend involves more atten- 
tion to communities and their problems, 
leading on to the promotion of a broad 
social understanding. Each of these 
trends deserves encouragement. 

Student teaching is being widely re- 
examined as an element in the prepara- 
tion of teachers. Several promising 
movements may be noted: toward pro- 
viding more experience with children, 
schools, and communities prior to stu- 
dent teaching proper; toward relating 
earlier professional study more inti- 
mately to student teaching; toward 
arranging for an extended, full-time 
student teaching experience off campus. 

Student personnel is a subject com- 
manding increasing attention in insti- 
tutions preparing teachers. The move- 
ment is in the direction of enabling 
larger and larger proportions of faculty 
members to participate in the work of 
guidance. In this connection central 
staffs of specialists are giving an in- 
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creasing amount of time to helping 
their colleagues share the guidance re- 
sponsibility. Such arrangements assist 
in providing a basis for more effective 
group attacks on common educational 
problems. 

Advanced subject-matter offerings 
are being influenced by the situations 
that have developed in the secondary 
schools. Subject-matter specialists who 
have learned at firsthand what the con- 
temporary problems and needs of these 
schools are have come to favor the 
development of divisional majors and 
of courses more functionally designed 
for the preparation of teachers. 

More student participation in the 
planning of their own educational ex- 
periences is increasingly being pro- 
vided. This trend is supported both by 
democratic theory and by the belief 
that if prospective teachers are to 
learn how to guide the learning of 
others they should better understand 
the process as it operates in their own 
cases. Further experimentation in this 
direction is recommended. 

Evaluation is coming to play an in- 
creasingly useful role in the field of 
teacher education. Its effort is to de- 
vise the widest variety of means of 
checking progress in relation to an 
integrated pattern of educational goals, 
and to employ all the evidence conse- 
quently obtained respecting students 
and their behavior as a basis for both 
guidance and curriculum revision. 
Judgments respecting individual devel- 
opment and program effectiveness are 
thus simultaneously arrived at and then 
employed as a basis for modification of 
action. There is a commendable tend- 


ency toward providing those on whom 
light is to be thrown by the evaluative 
process—instructors and students alike 
—with opportunities to participate re- 
sponsibly therein. 


IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments in teacher education in the years 
lying immediately ahead is likely to be 
a rapid increase in attention to its in- 
service aspect. Developing conditions 
call for early and substantial modifica- 
tions in the school curriculum. Leaders 
in curriculum revision have come to 
believe firmly that the planning of 
modifications must be shared in by the 
teachers whose task it will be to carry 
them out. The function of supervision 
has also come to be looked at in a new 
light. The supervisor who was sup- 
posed to know the one right way of 
teaching, and to see to it that the class- 
room teachers followed it, is being 
succeeded by a person who respects 
individual teaching differences, who 
thinks of himself as a resource to teach- 
ers, and who sees the use of group 
methods as the best technique to be 
employed in his work. Superintendents 
and principals are becoming sensitive 
to the role personnel relations play in 
making a good school system and are 
rising to the challenge of an opportu- 
nity to become educational leaders in 
a new sense. All of these trends point 
to the expansion of school-system cen- 
tered programs designed to improve 
educational services to boys and girls 
and at the same time to help teachers 
to grow in competence. 

The Commission believes this move- 
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ment offers extraordinary promise. It 
considers that its experience has clearly 
demonstrated the positive values of 
such a development. It sees in this di- 
rection one of the great opportunities 
presented to teacher education. 

Tasks growing out of teaching situ- 
ations provide the starting point for 
such in-service programs. The profes- 
sional and personal concerns of the 
teacher become the focus for attention 
—as they should be. Helping the 
teacher to do better what he sees as 
his job, and to see better what his job 
might be, becomes the goal. 

Democratic group methods consti- 
tute the procedure to be employed. 
Through the development of policies 
councils, planning committees, study 
groups, conferences, and workshops, 
teachers are enabled to share in educa- 
tional planning and doing. Thus the 
teacher gains respect—his own and that 
of others. Thus the power that resides 
in the ideas possessed by all teachers 
has an opportunity to express itself 
fully for the advantage of the schools. 
Able to help form policies and encour- 
aged to act responsibly and freely in 
the implementation thereof, teachers 
find a new satisfaction in their profes- 
sion. They learn by doing. And the 
educational program improves. 

The colleges and universities are 
also faced with new opportunities in 
the in-service field. Through the de- 
velopment of closer relations with 
school systems they may find ways of 
field service more effective and more 
rewarding than those that have been 
customary. They can help by develop- 
ing consultant services, conferences, 


and workshops. Incidentally such de- 
velopments will assist the institutions 
of higher learning to discover how they 
may increase the functional effective- 
ness of their programs of teacher prep- 
aration. Problems of adjustment to 
new in-service roles will offer some 
difficulties. But much experimentation 
can be expected along these newer 
lines, and it is desirable that this should 
be the case. 


INTER-INSTITUTIONAL 
COOPERATION 


Another exceedingly promising de- 
velopment is that of inter-institutional 
cooperation for the improvement of 
teacher education. State-wide programs 
of this character have proved particu- 
larly easy to organize and effective as 
to results. Such programs are creating 
a new and more positive type of leader- 
ship in state departments of education, 
leadership in the management of coop- 
erative enterprises. The Commission 
believes that its experience has demon- 
strated the unusual value of such enter- 
prises. They offer encouragement and 
support to all who are eager to bring 
about improvements in teacher educa- 
tion, they facilitate the drawing into 
experimental activities of more and 
more persons, they are as adaptable to 
the betterment of in-service as to the 
betterment of pre-service education. 
The Commission hopes that programs 
of state-wide cooperation will rapidly 
spread. 

School-college cooperation, which 
deserves encouragement under any and 
all circumstances, may be notably pro- 
moted by state-wide cooperative pro- 
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grams. The schools need access to the 
resources that the colleges and univer- 
sities represent, and the latter need 
close contact with the situations in 
which teaching is actually being done. 
From such contact wiser planning of 
pre-service programs will come, and 
better service to teachers on the job. 
The gap between thought and action 
will be narrowed and improvement 
will ensue. The Commission commends 
all efforts at closer school-college re- 
lations. 


THE UNITY OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


The Commission would call atten- 
tion, in conclusion, to the similarity of 
problems of teacher education whether 
the college, university, school system, 
or state is being viewed, and to the 
applicability in all these situations of 
the same methods for dealing with 
those problems. The qualities that make 
for good teaching are not somethin 
that can be fully attained once and for 
all. The same needs of teachers are 
relevant to the determination of both 
pre-service and in-service programs. 
And both students preparing to teach 
and experienced practitioners of the 
profession respond favorably to educa- 
tional methods that show respect for 
their personalities, that combine think- 
ing and doing, and that employ group 
methods. 


ENVOI 


The work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education was part of a de- 
velopment that had a past and that has 
a future. The Commission built on 


what had been accomplished by its 
predecessors. It sought consciously, 
during its own existence, to take full 
advantage of the skill, understanding, 
and good will of its contemporaries, 
It now passes the torch to its succes- 
sors, to whom it addresses its final 
words. 

The world, and our country with it, 
is on the verge of a new and revolu- 
tionary era. The changes that have 
already occurred are only a beginning. 
Whether man can meet and master 
them remains a question. 

If that question is to be answered as 
we pray it may be, education must 
meet the challenge. The schools pro- 
vided for our future citizens must pre- 
pare them to make a better world. The 
schools must change. And if the schools 
are to change, teachers must change as 
well. This calls for change in teacher 
education. 

But change merely for its own sake 
is not what is to be desired. It must be 
change consistent with fundamental 
values, and guided by responsible pur- 
pose. It must be change intended to 
provide conditions conducive to the 
fulfillment of personality and_ the 
achievement of community. It must be 
change intelligently and imaginatively 
planned and brought about by men 
and women of good will working to- 
gether to good ends. Such change will 
mean improvement. 

The Commission has sought to pro- 
mote improvement in teacher educa- 
tion. It has sought to promote ways of 
working together that are most likely 
to result in improvement. It has felt 
the social challenge of these tasks. 
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But the challenge has been shared 
by others, and with these others the 
Commission now confidently leaves it. 
The challenge is to the colleges and 
universities where new teachers are 
prepared and where great resources for 
helping teachers in service reside. It is 
to the school systems which have an 
opportunity and obligation to make 
full use of all their teachers’ powers 
and to enable them to grow steadily in 
skill and understanding. It is to the 
states which, by promoting coopera- 
tion, can increase the capacities for 
advancement possessed by individual 


colleges, universities, and school sys- 
tems. It is to the educational associa- 
tions which can inspire their members 
to continued study, steady improve- 
ment in practice, promotion of unity 
through earnest participation in joint 
endeavors in their several working 
situations. 

To all of these the Commission com- 
mends the task with which it has been 
concerned: the improvement of teacher 
education that we may have teachers 
who can meet the challenge of our 
times and, in so doing, help to make 
them great. 
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Fannie Wyche Dunn, 1879-1946 


oe Wycu_e Dunn, who became 
a distinguished leader in the field 
of rural education during her twenty- 
six years of service at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died Janu- 
ary 17, on her sixty-seventh birthday. 
At the time of her last illness, she was 
in New York, having come from her 
Connecticut farm to work on the 
manuscript of a book she was writing 
entitled Child Development in the 
Rural Environment. The center of her 
interests beginning with her first posi- 
tion in a rural school and continuing 
throughout her life was the educational 
development of the rural child. 

Professor Dunn was born in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, the daughter of Thomas 
Robert and Mary Steele (Schoolfield) 
Dunn. Her father, city engineer of 
Petersburg and a pioneer in that field 
in the United States, profoundly in- 
fluenced her life. He not only helped 
to develop her fine mind, but also did 
much to stimulate and direct the in- 
terest in nature which was to be one 
of her richest resources. 

After completing two years at 
George Peabody College for teachers, 
Miss Dunn began her teaching career 
in the rural schools of Henrico County 
at the age of eighteen. This experience 
provided the practical foundation for 
her later work in the development of 
her two chief professional interests, the 
rural curriculum and rural supervision. 

From this teaching she was ap- 
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pointed to the Farmville, Virginia, 
Normal School faculty as supervisor, 
and later as director, of rural educa- 
tion. Between these positions, she was 
a pioneer in county rural school super- 
vision in Nottoway County, Virginia, 
and studied a year at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where she was 
a student in the first class Professor 
W. H. Kilpatrick taught on the philos- 
ophy of education. This association 
was the beginning of a mutual admira- 
tion and respect which lasted for a 
third of a century. Dr. Kilpatrick 
had a deep influence on Professor 
Dunn’s educational philosophy, and his 
appreciation of her is shown in a letter 
written to her a month before her 


death: 


I am just finishing a book on “The 
Learning Process,” in which I try to 
bring together in one place the various 
results of my thinking on the subject, 
some new in this book, others brought 
out in previous books. But the book 
needs criticism before I am willing to 
turn it loose, criticism by a competent 
judge. As I look about me to find some 
capable personal friend who can spare 
the time for such, I confess I have been 
led to think of you as one of the best— 
perhaps the very best—to criticize my 
manuscript. I have not forgot that you 
performed a like service for my Founda- 
tions of Method some twenty years ago. 
I do not wish to burden you; but if you 
have the time and would be willing to 
do this for me, I should greatly appre- 
ciate it. 
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FANNIE WYCHE DUNN 


After two years as Director of Rural 
Education at Farmville, Professor Dunn 
began graduate study at Teachers Col- 
lege in 1915, Was appointed Instructor 
in Rural Education in 1918, which be- 

an her long association with Profes- 
sor Mabel Carney. She received the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Columbia University in 1920. She was 
advanced to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor in 1922, associate professor in 
1927, and full professor in 1935. 

Professor Dunn was keenly interested 
in discovering and testing basic prin- 
ciples and practices on which to build 
a curriculum that would permit the 
maximum growth and development of 
rural boys and girls. It is characteristic 
that her first project upon appoint- 
ment to the Teachers College faculty 
was the Quaker Grove Rural Experi- 
mental School in Warren County, New 
Jersey. Here, in an open-country, one- 
teacher school, she and Marcia Everett 
developed experimentally, under typi- 
cally rural conditions, the plan of group 
organization for a rural. curriculum 
related to life activities which is re- 
sponsible for much of the progress 
made in the rural elementary curric- 
ulum in recent years. The results of 
this experimentation were published in 
Four Years in a Country School, by 
Dunn and Everett. 

This was followed by an experiment 
in the rural schools at Wilton, Con- 
necticut, which further evolved the 
principles and practices with which the 
educational needs of children can be 
effectively met in and through the rural 
environment. 


The problem of developing sound 
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school-community relationships always 
kindled Professor Dunn’s interest and 
challenged her keen, analytical mind. 
She had a remarkable ability to focus 
on fundamentals and clear away the 
“underbrush” which was confusing an 
issue. When the importance of school- 
community relationships was being 
periodically “rediscovered,” she was 
able to view the situation with perspec- 
tive, recognize the value of earlier con- 
tributions to the problem, and further 
clarify the process by which education 
can develop and enrich both the life of 
the individual and the life of the 
whole community through recogniz- 
ing “the child growing up in the com- 
munity” as the center of educational 
effort. Her philosophy of education 
might well be expressed in the words 
she herself wrote of the school—com- 
munity movement: “If we accept these 
three principles—child growing up in 
a community as the center of educa- 
tional effort; active experiences as the 
means; improvement of present living 
as the test and the immediate purpose— 
rural education must be distinctive, 
because the community, the present 
living, the opportunities for active ex- 
periences are all rural. The rural child’s 
development must be rooted in rural 
soil. His present needs and problems 
will be what they are because of the 
interrelationships of his life and those 
of his rural community.” 

Professor Dunn’s intellectual concern 
with the educational problems in rural 
areas was deeply rooted in her love of 
rural life, which came not only from 
her interest in the people but also from 
her love of nature. She derived deep 
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spiritual satisfaction from the outdoors. 
On her retirement in 1943, she went to 
her small farm near Sharon, Conn., 
which she shared with a friend of long 
standing, Miss Lucy Warburton. She 
took a keen delight in gardening, espe- 
cially in the cultivation of iris. She also 
spent many hours at her piano, a retire- 
ment gift from her students. Her 
former students, many of them in posi- 
tions of responsibility, sought her out 
in this little rural home or wrote to 
her for advice, for help on manuscripts, 
and for evaluation of plans. 

Perhaps Professor Dunn’s most last- 
ing contribution lies in the profound 
influence she had on the lives of her 
students and the rural workers who 
came to her for council from all over 
the country, indeed, from many parts 
of the world. She herself said a few 
days before her death that she had little 
real regret for the books she had 
planned but never written, for, as she 
expressed it, her books are “walking 
about” all over rural America. Leading 
books on rural education by her former 
students testify to the quality of her 
teaching. One states in the foreword: 
“To Professor Dunn my obligation is 
great. Her philosophy of education, 
her interest in the small school, and 
her zeal in its improvement have been 
a strong influence, evidence of which 
appears in every chapter of the book. 
The text itself is in reality an expansion 
of a magazine article written by Pro- 
fessor Dunn in 1936.” 

A recent publication, an account of 
an unusually effective educational pro- 
gram in a one-teacher school, comes 
from the New Jersey county which 


served many years as her laboratory, 

The imprint which Professor Dunn 
made on the lives of her students js 
clear from the many personal incidents 
which were recounted and the man 
expressions of gratitude for her keen, 
sympathetic counseling which arrived 
at the time of her unexpected death. 
The nature of these tributes is illus- 
trated by the former student who 
wrote: “She believed that teaching is 
the guidance of learners and she ex- 
emplified what she believed in her own 
teaching. She searched out our poten- 
tialities and made them apparent to us. 
She ignored our weaknesses, except 
when they got too much in the way, 
and built on our strengths. She had 
faith in our ability to achieve some- 
thing professionally worth while and 
that gave us faith in ourselves. As we 
gained in confidence, she held us to 
stern standards, taught us to be dissatis- 
fied with shoddy thinking and with 
unworthy compromise. She helped us 
find what we had to offer, to get con- 
fidence in our ability to use it, to de- 
sire to use it worthily. 

“We learned from her example as 
well as from her guidance. She was 
more exacting with herself than with 
us. Her intellectual honesty made her 
give the same degree of hard effort to 
the preparation of a class lecture or a 
talk to a handful of country teachers 
as to the most important educational 
conference. She felt a moral obliga- 
tion to translate broad principles of 
education into concrete terms, so that 
thought could be followed by action. 
She assured the ability to do this by 
keeping closely in touch with children 
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and teachers and with rural living. She, 
who seemed to us so satisfyingly wise, 
was a constant seeker after wisdom. 

“She desired, and taught us to seek, 
richness of living for country chil- 
dren. She loved the country and be- 
lieved that it offered unique satisfac- 
tions for a happy, useful life. Perhaps 
her own deep appreciation for it and 
keen joy in it helped us as much as 
anything else to see what it could mean 
to children. Her love of the country 
was not the unrealistic affection of the 

dweller who enjoys a country 
weekend. She did with her own hands 
much of the hard labor which made 
her little country place lovely beyond 
description. She liked country people 
and they liked her.” 

As one student wrote: “There [on 
her farm] she took us to see and hear 
the brook and to listen for the wood 
thrush and the veery. She conducted 
us on tours of her garden, calling each 
flower lovingly by name, and some- 
times we found ourselves transplant- 
ing iris or weeding the phlox. She 
made us spoonbread, reminiscent of 
her Virginia childhood, and played for 
us on the piano her students gave her 
when she retired’ from Teachers Col- 
lege. She took us to see the sunset from 
the top of the hill and read aloud to us 
by the open fire. 

“At intervals, on the white bench 
under the elm trees or under the slant- 
ing roof of her study on the second 
floor of the little old house, we told 
her about our work, our plans, our 
troubles and triumphs. She always lis- 
tened eagerly and intently, only inter- 
rupting to ask a pointed question or to 
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put a gentle but firm verbal finger on 
some slipshod thinking. 

“When we went home we always 
felt a little regretful that we hadn’t 
spent more time in working and less in 
enjoying the delights of country living 
with our gracious hostéss. But invari- 
ably we were surprised to discover, 
when we were back on the job, that 
our ideas were clarified, our plans in 
better order, and our faith in ourselves 
renewed. To be with her, to share in 
her zest for living and to experience 
her mellow wisdom was to learn how 
to live and work better.” 

Professor Dunn’s address on, “The 
Education of Rural Children and 
Youth” at the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education was a fit- 
ting climax to a long and distinguished 
career. She was called from retirement 
to point the way toward new patterns 
in the education of rural children and 
youth. It is both characteristic and sig- 
nificant that she should have said in 
closing this address: 


Perhaps the greatest untapped and un- 
recognized resource of all is to be found 
in the thousands of creative teachers who 
in every state of the Union have made 
new patterns to meet the needs of their 
own rural pupils, because to them eve 
child was a precious thing, to be respected 
and understood and guided upward and 
forward, and because they themselves de- 
lighted i in and knew the art of rich living 
in a rural environment. If we could bring 
together the ideas which their intelli- 
gence and zeal have evolved, and make 
them available to all teachers, we could, 
I believe, advance rural education a gen- 
eration. 


Frank W. Cyr 
ANNE Hoppock 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Proressor Irving Lorge attended the Pub- 
lications Workshop of the Extension Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn., on January 30. “The Psychology of 
the Adult” was the title of his address. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. Paul B. Gillen gave the commence- 
ment address at the Yorkville, N. Y., Junior 
High School recently. Mr. Gillen, who is 
director of health education at the Kips 
Bay Yorkville Center, chose at his theme, 
“Intercultural Relationships.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Percival M. Symonds attended 
the meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology held at the 
State College for Teachers in Albany, N. Y. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


“Tue School’s Opportunity in the New 
World” was the subject of Professor Will 


French’s keynote address to the annual con- 
ference of Indiana high school principals 
held at Turkey Run State Park, January 28, 
The conference was sponsored by Purdue 
University. 


Division III 
Guidance 


Proressor Ruth Strang spoke on “The 
Guidance Opportunities of the Secondary 
School” at the annual conference of the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Teachers Association in 
December, and on March 20 at the monthly 
staff meeting of the Philadelphia Senior 
High School Counselors. She addressed the 
Women’s College Club of Princeton, N. J., 
on “How Adults Read” recently and par- 
ticipated in the annual Schoolmen’s Week 
program in Philadelphia, Pa., with an ad- 
dress to a group of librarians and teachers 
on “The Reluctant Reader.” She is serving 
on the Committee on Cumulative Records 
of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

On January 10, Professor Strang served 
as chairman and recorder for one of the 
five workshop groups at the Institute of the 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, 
held in New York City. Among the con- 
sultants at this w orkshop were Dr. Harry 
Jager, U. S. Office of Education; Miss Bea- 
trice McConnell, Children’s Bureau; Miss 
Evelyn Murray and Miss Marguerite Cole- 
man, U. S. Employment Service; and Mr. 
Harold Dillon. 

Professor Strang has been granted a 
sabbatical leave of absence for the spring 
of 1946. 


A series of talks on discipline were given 
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by Professor Gertrude P. Driscoll to the 
Parent Teachers Association of the Fox 
Meadow School, Scarsdale, N. Y., during 
the month of January. 


A recent visitor to the department was Dr. 
Sidney Pelage who is visiting this country 
as representative of the French govern- 
ment. His mission is to study methods 
that may be applied in establishing general 
and social education accompanied by voca- 
tional guidance in Colonial Africa. 


Division [TV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressors Jean Betzner and L. Thomas 
Hopkins are continuing during the second 
semester the workshop in curriculum and 
teaching for Wilmington and Seaford, Del., 
teachers. On February 9, Professor Hopkins 
addressed the teachers of Canton, Ohio, on 
the topic, “What Are the Essentials?” Later 
in the day, he spoke before the members 
of the Canton School Board. 


Proressor Roma Gans met with the faculty 
of the New Haven, Conn., State Teachers 
College on February 4 to discuss with them 
new needs which must be met in teacher 
education. She addressed the Baltimore, Md., 
Interracial Fellowship Association on the 
subject “Your Children, Your Community 
and Prejudice,” on February 23. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig held a dinner 
conference at the Men’s Faculty Club Janu- 
ary 11 for elementary school teachers and 
principals interested in improving science 
instruction. He participated in a meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, February 3-5, the purpose 
of which was to make plans for a year- 
book in science for the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 


On January 21, Professor Craig served as 
consultant to the schools of Radnor Town- 
ship, Pa 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve presided at a 
meeting of the Society of Friends of Scripta 
Mathematica and of the Yeshiva Institute of 
Mathematics held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium on January 9. Mr. Rutherford 
Boyd gave the third lecture of 1945-46 
series, speaking on “Art and Mathematics.” 


MUSIC 


Proressor Raymond Burrows spoke at the 
Griffith Music Foundation in Newark, 
N. J., before a combined meeting of the 
New Jersey Music Teachers Association and 
the Piano Committee of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, February 9. On 
the same day, he addressed a banquet of 
the After-School Music Classes Forum at 
the Men’s Faculty Club in New York. 

Permission has been granted for the trans- 
lation into Chinese of two books by Pro- 
fessor Burrows: “Answers to Criticisms of 
Piano Classes,” of which Mrs. Ella Mason 
is co-author, and “Elementary Piano In- 
struction in College.” These translations are 
to be used by music teachers studying in 
Chinese colleges. 

A reprint of the article, “Piano Teaching 
in a Democracy” by Professor Burrows ap- 
peared in the February issue of The Piano 
Tuners Review. This is the fourth reprint 
of this article since its original publication 
in The Music Trade Review of October 


1945. 


Proressor Burrows and Professor Anthony 
Loudis appeared in two programs of piano 
duet music for the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Elementary School recital series on January 
18. On March 17, they gave a concert at 
the Brooklyn Museum which was broad- 
cast over Station WNYC. 
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A speech on “The Composition Clinic: an 
Experiment in Creative Guidance” was 
given by Professor Howard Murphy at the 
Music Teachers National Association meet- 
ing in Detroit, Mich., February 21. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. Orpha Mae Thomas is the author of 
an article, “When You Enlarge Recipes,” 
which appeared in the January editions of 
Modern Hospital and Nation’s Schools. On 
January 22, Mrs. Thomas attended the meet- 
ing of the Ohio State Restaurant Associa- 
tion and spoke on the subject, . “Well 
Placed Equipment Reduces Pay Roll Costs.” 


A meeting of the School Lunch Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association was 
attended by Professor Mary deGarmo 
Bryan February 3 in Washington, D. C. 
This committee is attempting to further the 
passage of the School Lunch Bill HR 3370. 
Professor Bryan was present at a meeting of 
School Lunch Directors in Chicago, IIl., 
February 8 and 9, and also at a meeting of 
the School Lunch Committee of New York 
State held February 19. This committee is 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Education. 


Proressor Laura W. Drummond spoke at 
the conference of City Supervisors from 
the North Atlantic Region which met in 
New York City March 28-30. Curriculum 
planning for homemaking education in 
cities was the topic for discussion. Pro- 
fessor Drummond gave a resume of what 
is being done in homemaking instruction 
in midwestern cities, a number of which 
she has recently visited. 


On February 5, Professor Elaine Knowles 
was guest speaker at the Electrical Women’s 
Round Table Household Equipment re- 
fresher course held at the Herald Tribune 
Institute, New York City. She spoke at the 
Southern New Jersey Home Economics 


Teachers meeting held in Camden, N. J, 
February 11. Her topic was “New Trends 
in Household Equipment.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Tue annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association was held in Buffalo, N. Y,, 
on February 6-9. Professor Hamden L, 
Forkner spoke at one of the sectional meet- 
ings on the subject of “The Cooperation of 
Business with Education.” 

As president of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
Professor Forkner delivered the presenta- 
tion address at their annual convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 22-23. The 
theme of the convention was “Business 
Teacher-Training for Modern Living” and 
Professor Forkner chose for his topic “The 
Past, Present and Future of Business Teacher 
Education.” 

An article by Professor Forkner entitled 
“Let’s Improve Business Education” has 
been reprinted in Spanish in a Havana edu- 
cational journal. The article originally ap- 
peared in the September issue of the Dicta- 
phone Educational Forum. Another article 
by Professor Forkner, “Do You Know 
What Your Market Demands?” also ap- 
peared in the January issue of the Forum. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Charles C. Wilson was elected 
president of the New York State Council 
on Health Teaching at their January 31 
meeting at Syracuse, N. Y. On January 17, 
Professor Wilson participated in the sixth 
annual Health Education Conference of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. The pro- 
gram was devoted to a consideration of the 
objectives of secondary school health edu- 
cation and of methods of attaining these 
objectives. Professor Wilson acted as sum- 
marizer and discussion leader. 


Proressor Harry A. Scott, vice-president of 
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the Physical Education Division of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, is completing 
plans for a working conference on prob- 
lems in physical education, to be held as 

of the annual Association convention 
in St. Louis, Mo., on April 9. 


A talk on relaxation was given by Professor 
Josephine L. Rathbone on the “News for 
Women” program over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System February 20. She addressed 
a section of the Trenton, N. J., YMCA on 
that date on the subject of relaxation, and 


on February 27 spoke to a group in Mt. 
Holyoke, Mass., on trends in physical 
therapy. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Mrs. R. Louise McManus spoke in Chicago 
to the Illinois State League of Nursing Edu- 
cation on “The Use of Achievement Tests 
in Nursing” and to the State Nurse Board 
Conference on “The Operation of the State 
Board Test Pool.” 
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Tuomas E, Pierce (Ed.D. 1942), formerly 
associate professor of education and director 
of the Laboratory Elementary School, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex., 
has recently been selected to serve as cur- 
riculum consultant for the elementary 
schools of Texas, working under the direc- 
tion of the State Department of Education. 


JosepHIne Fiory (A.M. 1940) is the new 
extension specialist for the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. She comes to this post from 
the St. Louis, Mo., chapter of the American 
Red Cross, where she was a director of 
nutrition. 


Georce J. TRUEMAN (Ph.D. 1919) has re- 
tired from the presidency of Mount Allison 
University, Sackville, New Brunswick, 
Canada, after twenty-two years of service. 
His successor, W. T. R. Flemington, is a 
former graduate student of Teachers Col- 


lege. 


Grace Rosensrock (A.M. 1940) is now di- 
rector of the Bay Ridge Nursery, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The nursery program provides 
“round-the-clock” play, care, and super- 
vision for youngsters whose mothers are 
unable to care for them during working 
hours. 


Rosert H. Morrison (Ph.D. 1933) is the 
editor of three syllabi recently published 
for use in the state teachers colleges of 
New Jersey. The titles of the syllabi are 
“New Jersey State and Local Government,” 
“New Jersey Geography,” and “New Jersey 
History.” 


Atonzo C. Ketitoce (A.M. 1937) has been 
named director of community education at 
the Community Advisory Service Center, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Author of several pub- 
lications designed to aid veteran-community 
relationships, Mr. Kellogg will supervise the 
radio broadcasts of the Center, edit its bul- 
letins and will work with other groups in 
the community on a veteran counsellor 
training program. 


Ropert AMspEN (A.M. 1941), headmaster 
of Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio, is set- 
ting up a visual aids library there, with film 
strips and slides correlated with each 
course which the school offers. 


NatHan Brivviant (A.M. 1930) spoke 
before the Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of 
Jewish Education, January 24, on the sub- 
ject, “Broadening Horizons.” Mr. Brilliant 
has been education director of the Euclid 
Avenue Temple in Cleveland, Ohio, since 
1927. 


Martua Rocers (A.M. 1945), supervisor of 
the Phoenix, Ariz., Visiting Nurse Service, 
has initiated the first program of general 
bedside nursing on a community-wide basis 
for that city. 


Epwarp G. Otsen (Ed.D. 1937), director of 
School and Community Relations for the 
Washington State Office of Public In- 
struction, is the author of a book, “School 
and Community,” published in 1945 and re- 
cently translated into Spanish for publica- 
tion in Mexico. 


Rutu E. Henperson (A.M. 1922) is resign- 
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ing her position as educational advisor with 
the national headquarters staff of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
after completing nearly 25 years of service 
with that organization. 


GrorcE Davenev (A.M. 1943) has been ap- 
pointed placement secretary of Queen’s 
College, New York City. 


RutH Rives (A.M. 1940) was recently 
named assistant director of the New York 
State Division of Public Health Nursing. 
She was formerly district supervising nurse 


at Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Gertrupe A. Beers (A.M. 1933), on the 
staff of the Hyannis, Mass., State Teachers 
College since 1924, is now in charge of the 
art department of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Salem, Mass., and supervising the 
art program in the Horace Mann Training 


School there. 


Harotp E. Snyper (Ph.D. 1942) has been 
appointed director of training in the Divi- 
sion of Personnel and Training for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The UNRRA’s diversified 
program of training includes the prepara- 
tion of personnel in training centers in 
Washington, D. C., and in the Netherlands, 
for work in Europe and Asia; in-service 
training; and the offering of fellowship as- 
sistance to nationals of member countries of 


the United Nations receiving UNRRA help. 


Wiwermina Hit (Ed.D. 1939) is co- 
author of a new social studies textbook for 
the third grade, “Workers at Home and 
Away,” which is being published by Follett 
Publishing Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Rose Hecuinian (B.S. 1924) spoke before 
a meeting of the Jersey City, N. J., Phil- 
harmonic Guild, January 24, tracing the 
history of instruments used in symphony 
orchestras from the 15th century to the 
present time. 


Gorpon G. Sincieton (Ph.D. 1925), presi- 
dent of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, 
Belton, Tex., is also president of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges for Women. 


Marion F,. Hamster (A.M. 1945) has ar- 
rived in the Philippines to serve as an 
American Red Cross staff assistant. 


E. I. F. WituiaMs (Ph.D. 1941), a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, and recorder-treasurer for 
Kappa Delta Pi, spoke before a recent meet- 
ing of Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Kappa Phi Kappa in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Auice R. Taytor, former graduate student 
at Teachers College, is the new dietitian at 
Edinboro, Pa., State Teachers College. Miss 
Taylor formerly was home economics cor- 
respondent for the Boston, Mass., Evening 
Transcript and the Hartford, Conn., 
Courant. 


Vireinia M. Dunsar (A.M. 1930) has been 
appointed dean of the Cornell University- 
New York Hospital School of Nursing and 
director of their nursing service. Miss 
Dunbar served for five years as Deputy 
Administrator for the American Red Cross 
and was responsible for all foreign nursing 
service during that time. 


Artuur J. Jones (Ph.D. 1907) is the author 
of a book entitled “Principles of Guidance,” 
a revised edition of which was published in 


1945. 


Rose E. FerpMan (B.S. 1934) is serving as 
an American Red Cross hospital social 
worker in the Philippines. 


Watter W. Pettit (Ph.D. 1918), director 
of the New York School for Social Work, 
Columbia University, since 1939, spoke 
before the annual meeting of the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Eastern Union, N. J., 
on the subject, “Cooperation and Coordina- 
tion in the Community.” 
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Henry H. Hut (Ph.D. 1930), former 
superintendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and now president of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., has re- 
cently been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators. 


Rutn L. Davey, former Teachers College 
graduate student and employee of Pan 
American Airways, New York City, is now 
an American Red Cross staff assistant in 
the Philippines. 





Herene W. Hartiey (Ph.D. 1930), Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, was guest of honor of the Eng- 
lish Club and the department on March 2 
at luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club 
where she spoke on “Preparing Ourselves 
as Teachers of English.” Seven past presi- 
dents of the Council, including Franklin T, 
Baker and Allan Abbott, were among the 
honored guests and participants in the dis- 
cussion. Also present were 170 majors in the 
teaching of English. 
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